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Pivovaroy Views Impact of Communist Deputies 
on Local Soviets 


{ \ | \/ PRUDtin Ru rs Va 


chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet committee tor state burlding 1y\ 
PRAVDA parliamentary correspondent Mo Bushkevich 
What a Communist Should Do tna Soviet—The Plat 
1 Ldepuly 


Ln ; 
int rvicWw sil? ‘\ 1’) CONV GETON 


leat) Hlall of the people's deputies at all levels are 
communists. There is no denying that they are an impor 
tant force. But what is their influence on the work of local 
soviets und the parliaments of the republics and of the 
country in the sphere of creating laws, implementing 
adopted legal acts and decisions directed at the stabiliza 
tion of the economic and political situation, strengthening 
the social protection of the population, and easing its 
living conditions’ An interview with N 
chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet committee on state 
building, by PRAN DA parliamentary correspondent VM 
Bushkhevich is devoted to these problems 


Pivovaros. 


Bushh rr Canoit bd uid that the vor } nmun 
peop ep be heard cleat ntl 
Pivovar Yes and no On the one hand. th ommu 
nists nstitul a mayjporit in man sovicts and tl 
posmron masa detinit meaning. and onthe other hand 
thes d ha iniied position on a whole ser ! 
questior Their dissociation and participation ino man 
factions and social movements at times lead to the ta 
that A Sal casing to speak as representa 
fone party Th pecially evident in‘the Supr 
\ 1 « | SSR mal th RS} \R RTOS ! 
{ nand radi to tl nein 
(if iJ i ! r) i ) | part S\VSten 
piuraiisn | pit l ind tf ihandonment of tl 
' r nNmand on hods and tor of work 
simp ‘aL Hlow tL must fp hdd frank 
dragecd hic rm fa i! ! ni n 
neva i i I 1utnoritsy of mmut put 
mimitt ind the party as a whok 
lt Parhicipaling ! us depu mad social | i! ! 
mit if “i (] mol? Ty tt} r nurt if i 
t pa nil ant ma lisint 
mlALT } ' ist | ip inal wat Te ne p j 
th ‘i mmMu ‘ d nul ‘ 
} the questior rain ising th 
MUNIsts ry IS was wed most trequ 
usud port and a dressing down ft ! full 
part, inst | lotay. acommunist wl 
deput pers t the part gpanizat 1 
etlort tat evervaatt Should b n ited 
pr | " ~ i help ino his) dep 
hy ius Inher a sp } and weight f 
the streng ning orc Psi prestige rin | 
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APE ATRS i 


| | piri Ihe main thing today os 
ommunist deputies inp ther 


’ I (f domostoltalbat the resolution of 


Mush atl vords. the control functions of the 

me tothe foreground Tneidentally, at this and 
ithe p ionotthe E SSR Supreme Soviet, the 
question ot u ving this aspect of the activity of the 


mye mor mad more critveal 


|’ ' ' but with a specie addition. Natu 
md make demands on the 
nde ft th , organs But tos tar mor 
! PALANAN speaking with vour 
hands. todo that tor which the 


| NEY reo sson the allocation of arable 


oted at the session 


mlot oot la farmers and leaseholders, bul many 
Wm manager rede thistnmevery was possible: When 
ad djorty of them are communists 
ated that the party is obstructing the 
Khon of tl \ tow roma ommunist deputies 
mad pars ¢ The struggle of a growing 
inh | ina ischolders tor “a place in the 

‘ Ke dumb witnesses. watching 

il! Nb | Lis nk But atter all. the 


Nected in practically all 


shen. tor example. some ravkom or 
hyh stion of how communist depu 
! decrees of a rayon of 
b 1} nN Stricl responsibl for their 
Thor n that thes should help 
cipons of the soviets and 
tithe USSR i} otine districts. But then 


| ft party committees who are 


" ‘ 1) ryhasiZe there thes Sal\ 


| ire helpless ind the only thing thes can 


ood halt of the deputies 
\nd indeed thes Ate 

| mvt ty 1 fy th r former colleagues 
by " } Kires Of soviet! Managers were 
i mcnkla ra. Now thes are chosen at 


i ! mart ommittees under the new 


selection of these 


}’ ‘ i ti \ cit were aiso pre 
Hlow r when © PSlL mem 
of the deputies. and the 
nmittees had an unlimited 


worl ) SOnT Ace rding lo their own 


| pal of democratiza 
PStantial overtaken these 

’ n Ensuring the alter 
ntroduction of secret bal 
Mith oan action 


approad nh to vudl 


raonn qu STHONS 
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Previously, one of the main eritenaoin the nomination 
for this position was obedience. The chairman of the 
ispolkhon) LONCCULEVE commillee| Could not taka 
without coordinating io with the first secretary of thy 
party committee, And this was deemed as his. the 
chairman's, virtue. Today, the situation has turned 1st) 


degrees 


au step 


In supporting ‘ve candidacy of a communist deputy tor 
the position of chairman of @ soviet, the party com 
mittee, in the event of his election, must concentrate 
efforts on giving him help. because the prestige of the 
party organization itself depends on the results of his 
work. Not all party managers can and are ready to 
reconcile themselves to this. This process is moving 
paintully, however, there is no other way today 


But now IT will answer the second part of sour question 
can the party committees today influence the structure of 
soviet managers’ They can and should) But not by a 
decision of the bureau of the party obkom, but in other 
Ways 


Who do the voters want to see at the head of their own 
soviet—Vvillage, rayon, oblast. and higher? 
prestige, who 1s respected, honest, and active. | have had 
more than one occasion to accompany important repre 
sentatives from the center to plant shops. Some arc 
remembered who had this kind of “eccentricity The 
director leads him into the building but he asks: Where ts 
the plant dump” And he goes to it) There he examines 
thick shavings and detective articles. But then he asks to 
be taken to the shops trom which all of the waste 
products were brought. And he very quickly analy es ail 
of the failures in technology and production. In short 
he 18 a professional 


\ person of 


The party committees should seek among communists 
the kind of professional people who are given to working 
with people. who are able to listen to them. to under 
stand their needs, who try to help them, who are able to 
cope with the most complicated mechanism of authority 
and they should help them develop the qualities of 
political fighters and high industriousness, but. mainly 
to gain the respect of thousands and thousands of people 
And the people themselves will nominate them to soviet 
management. and the prestige of the party will only 
grow—these are its pupils 


[Buzhkevich] There are many arguments about the so 
called dual positions of chairmen of soviets. Decisions 
have even been made in some places about its impermis 
sibility. Although there are republics where this is not 
given any attention. How would you, Nikolay Petrovich 
treat this problem” 


[Pivovaroyv] The decision that you mentioned was 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet of Russia. and many 
perceive it ambiguously. Without going into the judicial 
subtieties of the document itself, [support the idea about 
the inadvisability of holding two positions, although | 
think that this must be decided based on specific condi 
Ons 
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What do tT have in mind? The chairman of a city soviet 
becomes the director of a large enterprise or a scientific 
establishment. Even if he wants to, he should not hold 
both positions. | recall this episode, One director, who 
lrequently crmicized the city soviet for imactivity, 
became its chairman. After a couple of weeks he came to 
me—and at that ime he was the chairman of the Rostoy 
Oblast Ispolkom—and said: This is worse than being a 
minister, there are so many problems, and you have to 
know so much 


Indeed. Take the mistress of a house. How many troubles 
sue has. Feed the husband and children, send them off to 
work and to school, do the shopping in the stores, 
prepare dinner, and tidy up the apartment. But in 
addition, calculate the budget, and decide what clothes 
to buy) And a dozen other tasks to create an atmosphere 
in the family of mutual respect and harmony. 


\nd this is one family. But in a city, where a good 
100.000 people live, there 1s no end of different prob- 
lems. The administration of one city involves so much! 
Heating. water supply, sewers, construction and repairs 
of dwellings. public transportation, roads, and street 
cleaning. At the same time, there 1s trade, public restau- 
rants, schools, polyclinics, and hospitals. And also a 
mayor unitt—industry. In addition, there is a critical 
shortage of resources, equipment, materials, and spare 
parts. All of this has to be dealt with, and optimal 
solutions have to be found. Of course, 1t 1s not all up to 
him. but to his “team”: the deputies and workers of the 
ispolkom. But, then, the burden of responsibility rests on 
him most of all. on the chairman ‘f the soviet. And there 
are demands on him, and the anger of the city residents 
falls on him. There can be no holding of more than one 
job here 


This means it 1s necessary to become a professional. A 
professional soviet manager. And praise to that party 
gorkom or obkom that helps a new chairman become 
such a protessional. This will be counted as a plus for our 
party 


([Buzhkevich] A lot of parties have already been regis- 
tered in our republic and at the Union level. Some of the 
peoples deputies represent various unions, societies, 
and other organizations. How are the soviets to work 
under the conditions of a multiparty system that 1s new 
for us 


[Pivovaroy]| In practice, our soviets—from rural up to 
the parhament—are already working under multiparty 
conditions. and various factions and groups operate in 
many of them. In accordance with their status, all 
deputies have the same rights, no matter whom they 
represent. According to the law, all parties also have 
equal opportunities to participate in the work of the 
soviets through their factions. Not one possesses some 
kind of privileges or advantages. In addition, one should 
vet accustomed to this and proceed from this basis. And 
the influence of one or another of them in the parliament 
of the country or of the republic, and in any local soviet, 
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will be determined not only by the proclaimed program 
but by the specific deeds of its representatives. Any 
soviel, indeed the voters themselves, will assess to what 
extent a specific party actively participates both in the 
creation of laws that distinguish a true law-governed 
State and in their implementation, and how consistent it 
is in the defense of the interests and rights of the 
individual 


And here the communist deputies are faced with an 
urgent task—to understand the methods and torms of 
parliamentary work. It must be said that we have a lot to 
learn in this direction from the Interregional Group ot 
Deputies. | have in mind its first steps in parliament 
Unfortunately, a number of its representatives, after 
coming to power in some soviets, slipped toward author 
itativeness and a unilateral rigid position that are more 
reminiscent of the “stagnant” system and tar trom the 
democracy and pluralism of opinions that they pro 
claimed. But then, two years ago, the “interregionalists” 
were the first to undertake the study of the experience of 
the parliaments of countries of the world, deriving a Jot 
that is useful from it 


Under conditions of this tough political opposition that 
we are experiencing, it 1s very important to learn the 
dialectics of the struggle of opimions, including in the 
parliaments and in every soviet. If we want perestroyka 
to move torward, then we must find ways toward a 
consensus and an agreement with our opponents. Here 
the role of the communist deputies 1s great. We should 
not sweep aside any proposal or any thesis only because 
it was pul forth by a representative from another party 
It 1s more useful to reflect on it and tind common 
positions, even allusions to them. and to strive for a 
rapprochement of opinions. It 1s the consolidation ot al! 
progressive forces and the unification of efforts directed 
at overcoming the crisis that the country 1s experiencing 
and which—I am confident—it will survive. that can 
bring success and an easing of the life of the people. And 
in the achievement of this, the example and role ot 
communist people's deputies at all levels are great 


RSFSR’s Stolyarov on Declining CPSI 
Membership 

YIUNIS414 Moscow PARTIYNAYA ZHIZN 
in Russian No 3, Feb 91 pp 42-82 


[Interview with Nikolay Stolyarov. member CPSU Cen 
tral Committee, chairman, RSFSR Communist Party 
Central Control Commission, by Viktor Churiloy. cor 
respondent: “Indifference Is Counterindicated” | 


[Excerpts] [Passage omitted] 


[{(Churilov] An important trend in the work of the com- 
missions 18 the consistent, step-by-step 
Struggle against manifestations of bureaucratism. boast 
fullness. conceit, and an inattentive. callous attitud 
toward people. It must not be thought that the party's 
renewal has washed away all these defects and vices. No 
Unfortunately. they are still alive) No matter how 


unceaSINE 
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Strange iomay seem, the arrival ot new people in leader 
ship postions and the replacement of the apparatus have 
not radically changed the picture. At times we lose fine 
traditions very rapidly. But then sometimes, when we 
Should certainly get rid of them. we tenaciously hold 
onto them, Why ts that so” 


[Stolyaroy ] [passage omitted] Sociology is the most effec 
live method tor fixing @ picture of current political life 
and it can perform quite a good job of feeding our own 
knowledge of problems and tendencies” Here. tor 
example. are the latest data trom the Center for Socro 
logical Research under the Academy of Social Sciences 


Positive changes in the activities of their own party 
organizations after the 27th CPSU Congress with regard 
lo strengthening party influence in the collective were 
noted by only 13 percent of the communists polled, 
percent noted the tollowing: “Nothing 
Changed.” and 29 percent said: “Things became worse.” 
But. then again. work on explaining the program tor 
action adopted by the congress was noted by 46 percent 
of the communists. Its obvious that the effect. of 
adjusting or “tine tuning” party teaching ts producing a 
harmonious result 


Whereas 5? 


Some 23 percent of the communists have a tavorable 
attitude toward the proposal for removing party organi- 
vauicns from. enterprises. while another 30) percent 
replied that they were tavorably inclined on the whole 
but thes consider that this is still premature. That 1s. 
more than SO percent of the communists are inclined 
toward removing the party from labor collectives 


Concerning the party's authority in their own city (or 
ravon) thes said the tollowing: It 1s increasing—seven 
percent, tas lacking—34 percent. it 1s dechining—miore 


than halt 


(Concerning the authority of local people's deputies. the 
ispolkoms of Soviets and other parties (aside trom the 
(PSU). the communists also responded not too highly or 
favorably. To the question concerning whose authority 
at the present time is the highest among the population 
of vourcity (or rayon). 61 percent of those polled replied 
“Nobody's.” But this should not give us any cause for 
ov. The thing is that the party’s authority ts directh 
dependent upon whether there 1s authority in general in 
the locality being spoken about 


Particularly significant. to our way of thinking. are the 
data concerning attitude toward party membership on 
the part of those persons who are members of tt at 
present. Pm a party member and will remain so—so say 
66 percent. Lintend to leave the CPSI say 13 percent 
| have ditticulty in responding. | have not yet decided— 


say 20 percent 


(Consequently. we must be prepared for new departures 
\t the same time. the data indicate a significant propor- 
tion of doubts. an unsureness in the communists: point 
of view regarding the subjec’ of quitting the party. It 1s 
precisely this factor that we must pay attention to in our 
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work with regard to preventing th \ 7 
the Party Wi al ul 


COMpPoOsion Ot Throng 


exodus trom 


analysis of the 
} 


departed and ther motives tor leas 
this matter specially 


[passage omitted] 


| huriloy | \ subject i! part ul 


control organs nowadays must 


reasons for curtailing the part 
people In Many places this s 
| part 


1y) mths 


process of disintegration 
example. over the i in 
the Solnechnogorsk City Party Orga 
(oblast persons handed 
ments 
in [YS 
etlect 


ranks is Slight 


|| Se 


This is a seven-told inci 
Doesn't it seem 


that what is gorne 


[Stolyaroy] Shigt 
putting it too mild 
the Party are varie 
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same U 
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collective os noted much more rarely by communists 


among the reasons tor quitting. This conclusion is rein 
forced by data concerning the attitude toward commu 
nists in the collectives. They responded us follows: 26 
look aslaat at the 
embrace) them, but 48 percent consider that member 
ship in the CPSI effect 
toward a person, whereas 21 percent stated 
the attituds the 
almost 70 percent noted & completely normal 
yard communists at the levels—in the 
And so work in the 
can ettectivels 


pereent communists, tour percent 


has no at all on one’s attitude 
hatin they 
collectives toward COMMUNISTS Was 
good 1.4 


attitude t 
labor 


OWT 


collectives localitues, af at 


CAISTES serve the cause of strengthening 


Ihe parts 


(Churtloy] Tf we approach these data trom a different 


pornt of view. it seems that some people arc quitting the 


party because they condemn its past and have no taith in 


tS ¢ to correct itself. warle others are doing so 


Nec; a lack of dgreement witl tS new Course and 


will place the 


thal this course ommunists in 


Nt position 
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unnecessary ballast for their Own party organizations, 
and because they have not merited any concern about 
themselves on the part of the party organizations. In 
most cases, the attitude toward these old communists 
quitting the party is formalistic and insulting for them 
Of course, we cannot allow this. 


Problems of another kind have also arisen: The process 
of persons returning to the party has begun. How should 
we proceed with these persons—accept them back on 
general principles or rehabilitate them? How should they 
be rehabilitated—with a break in their service period or 
not? Within the TsKK [Central Control Commission] we 
have the tollowing opinion: We need to rehabilitate 
people in the party. Of course, this must be approached 
on an individual basis within the primary organizations 


[(Churilov}] Now, if you have no objection, Nikolay 
Sergeyevich, let's move on to the most important tasks 
contronting the TsKK Standing Commission for 
Auditing Work and the control commissions of the party 
Organi7alions. 


{Stolyarov] This commission’s activity 1s directed at 
carrying out the functions which have been stipulated by 
the Statute on the TsKK. as approved by the Constituent 
Congress of the RSFSR Communist Party. One of the 
principal functions is exercising monitoring controls 
over the execution of the budget of the RSFSR Commu- 
nist Party, 1.e.. over mobilizing the funds of the party 
budget and their expenditure. The most topical and 
burning issues nowadays are those concerning the pay- 
ment, accounting, and accountability for members’ party 
dues. New negative phenomena and tendencies have 
recently manifested themselves here 


There 1s cause for concern over the increase in the 
number of communists who do not pay their party 
membership dues on time, and :n the increase in the 
total indebtedness connected with this factor. Consider- 
able sums of money are not being received in the budgets 
of party organizations because of a failure to pay dues or 
their payment in amounts which are less than those 
provided tor by the CPSU Charter. In the party organi- 
zations of several mines in the city of Inty, Komi ASSR., 
tor example. people have paid dues amounting to one 
percent. And even that was not from the communist’s 
entire income 


There 1s likewise concern over the fact that certain party 
organizations have in a self-willed, unwarranted man- 
ner—I repeat—in a self-willed, unwarranted manner— 
despite the CPSU Charter—have retained their own 
party dues for their own needs. In Arkhangelsk Oblast 88 
party organizations have retained 86.000 rubles of mem- 
bership dues for their own needs and have transferred 
more than 20.000 rubles to various organizations and 
societies. Unfortunately. such instances have not always 
brought about a timely assessment on the part of party 
committees 


The violation of the established procedure for paying. 
receiving. and turning over party membership dues. 
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along with the lack of the necessary Monitoring controls 
in this matter, have created the conditions for a squan- 
dering of party funds. The total sum of membership dues 
embezzled last year in our republic amounted to 44,300 
rubles. 


These and other shortcomings in the payment of mem- 
bership dues attest to a sharp lowering of discipline 
within the party and a scorn tor the requirements of the 
CPSU Charter. There has been a weakening inthe 
attention paid by party organizations and committees to 
ensuring the on-time and full payment of membership 
dues. The work of several primary party organizations 
has been essentially paralyzed: they lack the conditions 
for imposing responsibility on those communists who 
have not paid their membership dues inasmuch as the 
violators of the Charter have proved to be in the 
majority. And the only means for exerting an appro- 
priate influence 1s individual, explanatory work with the 
communists, but such work has been conducted poorly. 
The secretaries of several primary party organizations 
are in a state of perplexity, they have ceased to be 
concerned about the payment of membership dues 


[passage omitted] 


[Churilov] Under the present-day conditions, party com- 
mittees and organizations are required to approach ina 
new way (1 emphasize—in a new way. rather than from 
the standpoint of confrontation) the matter of reciprocal 
action and cooperation with other parties and public 
movements. Yes, what | am talking about 1s mutual aid 
and cooperation. This is very important. For this pur- 
pose, of course, it 1s necessary to determine who are allies 
and in what. who are “fellow-travelers.” and who are 
opponents. And we must build our relations depending 
upon this. Don't you think, Nikolay Sergeyevich, that 
the time has come for alliances with other parties’ 


[Stolyarov] I do think that, and | actively support that 
idea. After all, you know, about 20 percent of the 
representatives of the new parties recognize the CPSU as 
the legitimately leading political force in the society 
They understand that their small parties cannot, objec- 
tively speaking. govern this society. Taking this per- 
centage into account. together with those 65 percent 
which are undecided as to whether or not they will 
cooperate with the CPSU. it follows that. under the 
appropriate circumstances, their could cither comprise 
advocates of the CPSU. or at least we would have 
nothing to fear trom encountering any other public 
movement, and then we could join forces. perhaps tor 
common causes 


[passage omitted] 


COPYRIGHT. Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda’. “Par- 


tivnava zhizn’. 199) 
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Political Influence of Scientific-Industrial Union 
Studied 

YIUNI6384 Moscow NEZAVISINIAY A GAZETA 

In Russian 20 Apr Yl p 2 


[Interview with A. Viadislavley, vice-president of the 
Scientific-Industrial Union, by Vera Kuznetsova: place 
and date not given: “Is the Phantom of the "Third Force’ 
Coming to Life?”’] 


[Text] The so-called power... It is not only that separate 
politicians detach themselves from it but, as they slide 
into the shadows, they engender a kind of “comet tail” — 
public structures that seem to be parallel to the govern- 
ment ones. Shevardnadze has left and seems to have taken 
with him if not the power (in foreign politics) then at least 
its prestige. Even earlier than that a union—NPS [Scien- 
tific-Industrial  nion|—formed on the basis of the parlia- 
mentary scientific and industrial group. It was a powerful 
lobby of producers headed by Arkadiy Volskiy. The direct 
members of the NPS (about 2,000 of them) are repre- 
sented by ZIL, KamAZ, the Rostov plant of agricultural 
machines, the Vorkuta coal mining industry, the experi- 
mental design office imeni Tupolev, the experimental 
design office imeni Hyushin, etc. Associated members are 
represented by the USSR Union of Lease Holders and 
Entrepreneurs, the USSR Union of United Cooperatives, 
etc. The NPS embraces over 60 percent of the industrial 
workers. Is this “third force” very terrifying? 


The Third Force? 


The Soviet Union 1s rushing between the two poles with 
such urgency. as if itis pursuing the fame of Newton's 
apple. But suppose somebody stretches his hands out to 
catch it. in spite of everything... There are even some 
stories about the origin of these hands. One ot the leaders 
of the USSR NPS. Aleksandr Viadislavles. thinks the 
following. unlike the experts who are obviously pointing 
In the direction of this organization 


[Viladislavleyv] Mankind has not vet come up with the 
kind of hands that can intertere with this country. It was 
Clear at the first stages that we had to start with political 
reforms. Had Gorbachey tailed to release people with 
different points of views Out into the streets 
impossible even to think about any 


t would he 


structural changes 


Our current trouble is that the political retorm has gon 
sO far that its results are viewed almost as destructiv¢ 
ones. But at the same time the economic retorm has not 
moved anywhere As the result of S gigant pap 
political Movement has acquired economic slogans and 
Vice versa. (ur Country IS going it of ntrol and t 
Save it we need some power that w move the econon 
away trom the standst li ow hy 

political squabbling and ambitious attempts to sett 
accounts among the leaders who are holding 


economic levers as arguments 
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[Kuznetsova] In other words, one of the conditions or 
one of the slogans of your scientific and industrial group 
iii the parliament of our country is “We are outside of 
politics.” Is this possible? 


| Vladislavlev] Actually, our group formed as a response 
to Ryzhkov’s report (a year ago). It was obviously 
meaningless to vote for his program. But it was impos- 
sible not to vote as the prime minister was just 
appointed. For that reason we felt a wish to establish an 
alternative, bypassing the apparatchiks. That was how 
we all got unitted—people representing the interests of 
industries, from the military-industrial complex to the 
latest in private enterprise: Samsonov, Velikhovy, 
Selezneyv., Tupolev, Shmelev, Petrakov. 


As soon as this group removed itself from the fetish of 
nonsensical political incantations, they took their jackets 
off and started to talk about what was dear to them— 
about the enterprise. The differences of opinions disap- 
peared and the one who used to stand on the podium and 
call for order was the first to bring in the draft of a law 

We should have gathered these pragmatists on the plat- 
form of the “new economy” long time ago; that 1s how 
you form a power capable of becoming the brains of the 
reform 


[Kuznetsova] Given our present alignment of forces. 
who can initiate the movement “away trom a stand- 
sulle?” 


[Viadislavlev] In general. | support Gorbachev and | do 
not see anyone else... However. three mistakes were 
made. | think. He. personally, made the first one. Gor- 
bachey underestimated the full power of the economn 
monster that we took 70 years to create (there was hardly 
anyone who could fully estimate it then). Having done 
so. he probably thought that the market economy could 
develop speedily and easily. But economy ts not the same 
as politics. So. the command style economy has almost 
collapsed. but we have no other in its place. The second 
mistake: We were very indecisive going towards the 
market economy. And the third mistake 1s the tact that 
all these vears there has been no power behind the leader 
and behind perestrovka to defend them. We have only 
the opposition in our country. we do not have any power 
The CPSU ts the opposition to perestrovka. The same ts 
true about the democrats on the street. Who is perc 
strovka’ Gorbaches alone 


There ts one more thing. | think that our intelligentsia 
has missed its chance... We had six years of political 
treedom. two years of which were open to any entrepre 


neural activity. Show me what was realistically done tn 


these years outside of the government machine 

Nothing. except the awakened conscience of the people 

But so tar all these street processes have been uncon 

trolled) There has to come a powertul political organiza 
n—the third torce with a well-designed strateg, and 
! \ 

Nuch at 4 ne facing tw tasks wl h may seen 

mutlua \ s birst. we hay rel it (hack 
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the side) and to restore the vertical links in our economy 
that were overly disrupted. Second, we have to multiply 
Our market structures. Who can do this? Only a person 
who 1s concerned with order—I mean observing the law. 
Industries are interested since they are also interested in 
reforms. They are capable of becoming not a party but a 
basis for a public force destined to realize and to detend 
the reforms. “Competency. pragmatism, determination, 
and consistency in implementing the reforms, order” 
should be written on its banner. 


[Kuznetsova] Is it the party of the center? 


| Vladislavlev] Maybe, itis the party of common sense. It 
should not get losi in terms such as “capitalism,” “social- 
ism,” etc. Incidentally, the NPS was tormed as the first 
and rather successful attempt to consolidate, in spite of 
the ideology. 


[Kuznetsova] Is your union sometimes viewed as a 
shadow cabinet? 


{[Viadislavlev] We would not want this. There 1s Pavlov’s 
cabinet. At present. we have one characteristic for the 
assessment of its work: Can it impede the downfall of our 
country (nobody ts expecting the market economy from 
him)? As for Pavlov personally. he 1s a man of energy: he 
will go through as a bulldozer—but one cannot act any 
different now 


[Kuznetsova] Is it possible that Volskiy will replace the 
prime minister’ 


[Viadislavley] 1 do not know that he will want to. Volskiy 
is capable of doing a lot more than simply stabilizing the 
Situation 


As | have said. there 1s no party yet that can consolidate 
the majority at the negotiating table 


[Kuznetsova] The “roundtable” that your umion ts con- 
ducting on 20 April—is it an attempt to do uw” 


[VN ladislavles] Rather. itis a small detail. [tis an attempt 
to consolidate the legislators of all republics. at least. We 
want to get together and to tell cach other: “They will be 
Irving to figure out things in politics for a long time yet 
So. in order not to starve to death. let us coordinate and 
act tl gcthe I 


(Changes to Legal System Recommended lL nder 
New Lnion Treaty 

JIE NTSOOAM “ IJZVESTIY tin Russia 

4 Asa Jil» n Rditiop ’ 


\rt by Vo Kudrvavtses. vice president of the USSR 
Academy of Scrences and | SSR pcopl s deputy 
Power and the Law What the tnion Treaty Wall 
(Change in Our Legal System 

bey It 7 toward Signing th lt nion Treaty has 
deen not ani, activated since the well-known “Stat 
ment by the Ter But realization of the ideas of the 
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treaty and the real renewal of the Union, and real change 
in the relationship between the center and the localities 
on fundamental new foundations are by no means 
exhausted merely by the signing of the treaty. That is 
only the beginning of the process. It will continue in 
many practical actions—the creation of new Union and 
republic state structures, the reorganization of all the 
organs of power and management, a change in the 
“philosophy” of relations between them, and so forth. 
The work will be complicated and prolonged. 


These changes will also include a radical restructuring of 
our legal system. It 1s not just that the need tor this must 
be recognized and foreseen, a start must be made on 
making practical preparations for it in a thorough and 
comprehensive manner. In my opinion the main task 
here 18 to ensure true constitutional legal procedure 
within the Union and the republics. For this. a number 
of steps are needed that would guarantee a person's 
rights regardless of where he may be living. and also the 
rights of public and state organizations as provided for 
by law, which would ensure undeviating Observance by 
all institutions, citizens, and officials of the existing legal 
standards. We must put a final end to the “war” of laws, 
of sovereignties, of budgets. and of territories. and 
Strengthen democracy at all levels 


As is known, the dratt Union treaty provides tor a 
delineation of the jurisdiction of Union and repubin 
legislation (in general, in favor of the latter). This prin- 
ciple must be augmented with the ideas of a clear-cut 
separation of powers—legislative, executive. and judi- 
cial. It is necessary to create a well-tormed and noncon- 
tradictory system of federal and republic legal organs 
and a set of mutual relations between them that would 
guarantee a solid democratic legal order within. the 
country and effectively support it 


This task will be resolved during the course of the 
conclusion and realization of the Union treaty. But it is 
already possible to offer certain ideas in this regard. First 
of all. executive power. Here it will be necessary finally 
to bring elementary order’ The main thing 1s to have 
done with the “war of laws.” Two conditions are essen- 
tial tor this. The first 1s that there must be clear delinea- 
tion of the competence of Union and republic organs 
The second 1s that there must be strict observance of the 
priorities of those laws that are passed within the trame- 
work of the competence of the corresponding organ 


\s tar as the first condition 1s concerned, the dratt Union 
treaty contains a sufficiently clear, though not detailed 
provision. the passage of legislation on matters talling 
within the yurisdiction of the Union is carried out by 
{ mion organs. and all others tall within the competence 
of the republic organs. The volume of legislative work 
carned out in the Union republics will increase signifi 
antly. while for the Union it will be sharply curtailed 
The draft l nion treaty establishes that the tundamentals 
of legislation may be passed by a l nion legislative organ 


mi, on matters agreed with the republics 
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These provisions must be concretized and clarified in the 
future Union Constitution. At the same time, the 
republic constitutions must detine the competence of the 
republic legislative organs in such a way that they do not 
clash with or impede the competence of the Union 
Constitution. 


Now as tc the second condition. Article 10 of the draft 
Union treaty makes provis‘on that laws of the Union 
relating to its jurisdiction have supremacy and are 
binding on the territory of all the republics. The same 
article states that “the constitution and laws of a republic 
should not be at variance with the provisions of the 
Union treaty.” This means, in particular, that the 
republic constitutions cannot retain the well-known pro- 
vision that Union laws are to be ratified by the republic 
parliament. But this 1s what has been stated in a number 
of the declarations issued by the republics on their state 
sovereignty! Here the republics must show good wall, 
Otherwise no headway can be made 


Conclusion of the Union treaty should bring order to 
ideas about legislation and set them on a firm founda- 
tion. At present, the strengthening of legal order 1s being 
hampered not only by nihilist views about Union legis- 
lation, but also the discussion about a Union parliament 
supposedly not being necessary at all, that all is needed 1s 
a Federation Council. But it is quite obvious that ina 
democratic country only the people can exercise legisla- 
live power, etther directly (through referendum) or 
through their representatives elected specifically for that 
purpose. The parliament (Supreme Soviet) cannot be 
replaced by some group of persons, even leading persons. 
Let me remind you that in Europe, which not only is not 
a federation but not even a contederation, there 1s a 
European parliament elected by the people of 12 coun- 
tries. Reyection of an all-Union representative legislative 
body would be an unforgivable retrograde step in the 
process of democratization of the state and legal system. 


I think that it would be advisable for the country’s future 
Supreme Soviet to be a bicameral body: it should reflect 
the interests not only of the republics but also the 
common interests of the people. not divided by national 
barners. Of course after the Union treaty has been 
signed, the Supreme Soviet must be clected on a new 
basis. Here, whereas the Soviet of the Republic may be 
elected according to the national-territorial principle, the 
Soviet of the Union must be elected only by the popula- 
tion of the entire country by electoral districts with equal 
numbers of voters 


Reform of the legal system must be considered within 
the context of a broader task, namely. the building of a 
rule-of-law state. To this end the principle of separation 
of powers must be realized. not in the sense of delin- 
cating the competence of each of them. but also on the 
plane of strengthening their powers. This has already 
occurred with respect to legislative power: At the Union 
and republic levels we have strong parliaments that have 
assumed totally independent stances vis-a-vis other state 
organs. And although legislators are often criticized for 
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their “garrulousness,” in tact they have passed impor- 
tant laws that have significantly altered the appearance 
of the political system. 


No marked progress has yet been made in executive 
power. Its defects are well known: indecisiveness, the 
inability to see a matter through to its conclusion, the 
ineffectiveness of steps taken, and so forth. In some areas 
there is real paralysis of power. The essential interaction 
between the legislative and executive organs has been 
lost. It is not by chance that ways to strengthen the 
vertical links of the executive organs at the local level 
(mayors, prefects) are being debated so urgently and 
vigorously. 


At the same time it is particularly important to consoli- 
date the control apparatus that in the broader sense ts the 
third power, namely, the judiciary. It is called upon to 
resolve disputes, remove specific contradictions and 
conflicts, and stabilize the situation on the basis of 
unified norms by which society functions. Observance of 
the law, punishment for those who violate it. strict 
conformity with the country’s Constitution—these are 
specially needed now in this difficult and critical period. 


For some years a reform of the courts has been under 
way in the country, aimed at bringing the court system 
into line with today’s political, economic. and spiritual 
realities. A number of useful innovations have been 
introduced—the term that judges carry out their duties 
has been extended to 10 vears: judges are clected by the 
organs of power, not the public; liability has been estab- 
lished for disrespect to the court; the powers of the USSR 
Supreme Court have been defined: and so forth. But the 
reform is not yet complete; itis really still in the initial 
stage of its development. What 1s needed 1s not restruc- 
turing but a real rebuilding of the legal edifice 


In connection with the proposed conclusion of the 
Union Treaty, the competence of the Uoion in the legal 
field should obviously be significantly limited. But even 
if the sphere of their action 1s curtailed, Union laws 
apply everywhere without hindrance and. of course, 
equally. The legal bodies entorcing them should be 
independent of republic or local authorities. Otherwise 
there will be no minimum order in the state but “war ot 
the laws” (the “war of the procuracies” in the Baltic 1s 
already evident). This is why what is needed is an 
independent, federal legal system. 


When talking about legal powers, not only civil and 
penal justice must be borne in mind but also the review 
of administrative complaints and the work of courts of 
arbitration and constitutional courts. The “third power” 
1S a Set of institutions that together guarantee legality and 
law and order. And in this sense. legal reform cannot be 
limited to the reorganization of traditional legal estab- 
lishments. 


When considering reform of the legal system in light of 
the new Union treaty. the ideas and principles by which 
people working in law will be guided should not be 
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forgotten, in other words, the “ideology” and “philoso- 
phy” in their activity, which must also be changed. The 
old “philosophy” of totalitarianism and stagnation was 
simple: extreme centralization of power, priority of the 
state over the individual, impermissibility of poliucal 
and ideological pluralism, suppression of heterodoxy. 
The new ideology 1s complex and ambiguous, like reality 
itself. The interests of the center and the locality, of the 
citizen and the collective and the state, must be com- 
bined; the law must be obeyed, but not to the detriment 
of citizens’ rights and freedoms; democracy and glasnost 
must be defended without permitting a descent into 
anarchy. The work of jurists 1s becoming more complex 
but their role in society 1s growing. 


I would like to draw attention to at least three of what | 
think are fundamental principles that must permeate all 
the activity of the renewed legal system. The first of these 
is the unconditional and undisputed priority of human 
rights. The draft Union Treaty repeatedly reminds us 
that the aim, task, and principle ts to provide reliable 
guarantees for the rights and freedoms of the individual. 
This should be the foundation of legislative, executive. 
and judicial power. Therefore the priority of human 
rights should be reflected more concretely in the Union 
Constitution and the constitutions of the republics, and 
in the Deciaration of Human Rights. Proposals that. 
following the example of many countries, a new institu- 
tion should be set up—a plenipotentiary to detend 
human rights and carry out a function of control and 
consultatiton—also deserve attention. 


The second principle is protection of property. Essen- 
tially this is a right of the individual (but also of the 
collective), which was for a long time neglected. Interest 
In property and its inviolability, and even more its 
“sacred nature,” used to be regarded as bourgeois ide- 
ology. With views like that, any transition to market 
relations 1s, of course, impossible. As far as jurispru- 
dence 1s concerned, there must be a radical change in the 
attitude toward the owner and toward the use and 
disposal of property, and the rights of citizens, including 
those derived from the state, must be protected in every 
possible way, and the civil legal relations with institu- 
tions guaranteeing all forms of ownership by citizens and 
collectives (leasing, contract, loan, inheritance, gift, and 
so forth) must be strengthened. 


The third principle is liability with respect to execution 
of the law. It 1s common knowledge that this principle 
has for a long time been repeated frequently in speeches 
made by leaders, but in fact it 1s not realized. They reflect 
the spinelessness and impotence of the authorities. 
which are incapable of or reluctant to demand any 
accounting from persons who mess up their work or are 


incapable of doing it. This is by no means a question of 


any return to the repressions of the past: lawlessness can 


In no way be justified. But there are elementary forms of 


disciplinary, administrative, civil, and, finally. criminal 
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hability for negligence. nonfeasance in office, failure to 
carry Out lawful instructions, and so forth. In the mean- 
while. if these forms are being applied, then the public 1s 
totally unaware of 1 


It is understood that under the conditions of parliamen- 
tary power, the “wars” of laws and sovereignties are 
making demands of principle on both the center and at 
the local level that are far trom simple. Butat the Un:on 
realy 18 signed, general agreement must be reached on 
firm comphance with decisions that end controntation, 
laxity. and arbitrariness. This will also apply to the legal 
system itself. which cannot tunction if there 1s not 
elementary discipline and if laws are flouted. Democracy 
assumes legal order, otherwise it will degenerate into 
ochlocracy—rule by the mob—or into totalitarianism or 
dictatorship. And we are interested in neither. 


Resolution on Promulgation of Entry-Exit Law 
Published 

PMOOV6LIBSY91 Moscow SOLETSK.AYA ROSSIYA 
In Russian 6 Jun YI First kdition p 3 


[USSR Supreme Soviet Resolution on the Promulga- 
tion of the USSR Law: On the Procedure tor Exit From 
the USSR and Entry into the USSR by USSR Citizens] 


[Text] The | SSR Supreme Soviet resolves 


|. That the USSR Law: “On the Procedure tor Exit From 
the USSR and Entry into the USSR by USSR Citizens” 
will be promulgated as of | January 1993 


>. That the USSR Cabinet of Ministers be tasked with 
submitting to the USSR Supreme Soviet within a two- 
week period proposals on the phased promulgation of 


the articles of this Law 


3. That. pending the promulgation of the said Law, it be 
prescribed that a USSR citizen submitting an applica- 
tion to leave the USSR tor permanent domicile abroad 
submit an invitation trom relatives permanently domt- 
ciled abroad or an eatry permit for the country of 
acceptance. 


4. That the USSR Ministry of Justice submit to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet by | July 1992 proposals for 
specifying the yurisdiction applicable to cases linked with 
the examination of disputes over extending the period of 
restriction of USSR citizens’ rights to exit the USSR. 


5. That organs of state administration proceed on the 
basis that the restoration of USSR citizenship to indi- 
viduals who lost USSR citizenship under the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium Decree of 17 February 1967: 
“On the Forteiting of USSR Citizenship by Individuals 
Who Resettle in Israel From the USSR” be effected in 
accordance with the procedure specified by the USSR 
Law: “On USSR Citizenship.” 
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6. That the following be deemed no longer valid as of | 
July 199] 


The USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium Decree of 17 
February 1967) “On the Fortenting of USSR Citizenship 
by Individuals Who Resettle in Israel From the USSR” 
(VEDOMOSTIL SYEZDA NARODNYKH DEPU 
PATOV SSSR LT VERKHOVNOGO SOVETA SSSR 
1991, No, &) 


The USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium Decree of 3 
August 1972) "On the Reimbursement of State Expen 
diture on Traming by USSR Citizens Leaving for Per 
manent Domicile Abroad’ (VEDOMOSTI 
VERKHOVNOGO SOVETA SSSR, 1972. No. 52. p 
S19) 


USSR Supreme Soviet Chairman A. Lukyanoy 


Moscow, The Kremlin) 20 May 199] 


Dzasokhoy on Emigration Law 


LD2408171491 Moscow Central Television First 
Program Network in Russian ISSY GMT 22 May ¥/ 


[Interview with AS. Dzasokhoy, chairman of USSR 
Supreme Soviet Committee on International Affairs, by 
reporter V. Bakarinoy, place and date not given—tive or 
recorded] 


[Text] [Barkarinov] Aleksandr Sergeyevich, the law on 
Immigration and emigration is no doubt very important 
and very necessary, but why did it take so long to be 
adopted” 


{Dzasokhov] You know, there 1s an explanation for this 
In the first place the aim was just, but the law itself, its 
Status, were new for us. because it was a matter of 
fundamentally advancing the freedom of our citizens, in 
the field of travel, and we had completely different 
methodological premises from earher years. Therefore 
time was necessary. | would even say that we had to burst 
out of the inertia of our previous ideas. Apart from that 
it was proposed that the state departments whose activ- 
ities lie within the sphere of implementing the tenets of 
this law would, on a regularized basis, fundamentally 
work on the law. Therefore the fact that we worked for 
almost 18 months. moreover not just within the frame- 
work of the Supreme Soviet or the committee on inter- 
national affairs, and other committees and commissions. 
but also with the participation of professional experts. 
this 1s justified, since the law 1s aimed at the future 


[Bakarinov] Were there any opponents of this law? 

[Dzasokhov] You know, the discussions almost always 
not only aroused great interest, but also were quite 
pointed. | hold the point of view that there were no 
opponents, let alone a political opposition. Many of my 
colleagues who more than once spoke in defense of ther 
own views were guided, in my opinion, by genuine desire 
to better understand the significance of this law. More- 
over there were various reasons for such discussions and 
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speeches which could indeed be outwardly perceived as 
being indisposed to adopt such a law, Some wanted to 
see more tavorable maternal, technical and financial 
conditions, Others considered that at the moment it os 
premature to adopt such a law. Yet others proceeded 
from the basis that the adoption of the law might open 
up unjustifiably broad possibilities for the emigration of 
Our fellow-countrymen trom our country, and thus 
weaken our own possibilities in the intellectual sector of 
society, and among our qualitied workers and engi 
neering and technical workers 


| Bakarinoyv] How, in your opinion, will the status of our 
country change in connection with the adoption of this 
law, which it is now real and will soon be in effect? 


[Dzasokhov] Well, first of all, | want to stress—and | 
constantly talked about this when | spoke at Supreme 
Soviet sessions—that we adopted the law not so as to see 
the response, as to how our country 1s regarded abroad 
including in their parhaments. The adoption of this law 
iS a convincing contirmation of the fact that we are 
following a course of deepening the democratic processes 
In Our own country, This is the main point. But at the 
same time, of course, we had to make sure that this law 
not only corresponds to, but passes all tests in compar- 
ison with the best examples of such legislative acts. | 
must say that even a strict judgement on the status of the 
law will confirm the conclusion that it corresponds to the 
declaration of human rights and the final document of 
the Vienna conference and the Paris Charter and so on 
and so forth 


|Bakarinov] Can the time-scale for this law coming into 
effect be explained by the fact that on the one hand it has 
been signed, but on the other work has not yet been 
completed on it? 


[Dzasokhov] Our task, as legislators. in the first place 
must be aimed at giving every citizen of our country the 
legal prerequisites to exercise—in this sphere as well— 
the civil possibilities and rights which belong to him. But 
on the other hand. this is not a bad. | think, on the 
contrary a good quality and a merit of the Supreme 
Soviet, there was an effort to anticipate everything that 
will accompany this law. And as a matter of fact the 
majority of discussions and thoughts were in this direc- 
hon: How will the rights of Soviet citizens be insured in 
reality if this law 1s adopted” 


[Bakarinov] Rumors are constantly circulating among 
people that whilst allowing emigration abroad to some 
degree, the competent bodies are having difficulties. let 
us Say. the lack of passports, how can you explain this’ 


[Dzasokhov] Recently many states, including some in 
West Europe and North America. and Australia as well 
in the face of the increase in migration, have adopted 
legislative acts regulating, and in the end, restricting and 
fairly definitely limiting the number of citizens they can 
receive. Thus in order to go there you need not only the 
right. the desire. but also the agreement of the receiving 
country. As regards documents, particularly passports. 


the law intends that every Soviet citizen can have a 
foreign passport 


This of course places the task on the 
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appropriate departments here of creating the Necessary 
number ot these passports and soon. And of course, her 
in the face of our shortages and complications with paper 
and the other necessary components, so to speak. th 
processes cannot be solved overnight 


[Dvasokhoy continues] EP think that the Soviet citizen wall 
relate to this with understanding 


[Bakarinos| We often talk about human rights and torget 
the rights of the state. After all there is a right ot the state 
to intellectual property over those people who want to 
leave the state for ever. Is this not torseen by the new 
law? 

[Dvasokhoy| In the first place, | should very much like 
that the process of utilizing the conditions of this new 
law. which has. T hope. major prospects, will be used 
sensibly by Soviet ciuzens. What do | mean” Yes, use the 
right to emigrate, but at the same time do not break ties 
with your country. This is very important. This particu 
larly applies to people who are in engaged in high-level 
intellectual work in the sphere of science or culture and 
so on and so forth. Incidentally, it seems to me, many 
emigrees do follow this concept 


| think that along with obtaining this freedom, the 
fecling of atlachment to our unique, interesting country 
which ts going through many difficulties, will be awak 
ened. It is necessary to beware here, but not to such a 
degree as to dramatize things 


|[Bakarinoy| No law can exist alone. There must be 
accompanying laws. Are there any laws accompanying 
this law? 


[Dvasokhos| There are. and also potential ones. It seems 
to me that although the law 1s universal, it must be linked 
with the law of detending intellectual property, with the 
basis of legislation on cultural issues. with the law on 


citizenship, and so on and so torth 
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[Hakarinos | Before our meeting. people asked me to tind 
out What the role of the president was in the adoption of 
this law 


[Dvasokosy| Loan say quite definitely that the president's 
role Was that ob imitators 


In December [98S8. as head of our state, Mikhail 
Sergeyvesvich spoke in front of the international commu: 
nity at the General Assembly, and there he actually 
noted and deseribed the contours linked to the problems 
of the emigration and immigration of Soviet citizens. So 
from that December up to the present day, we have been 
occupied in implementing this statement on behalt of the 
Soviet Lonion 


| Bakarinoy| Can this law be considered a real implemen- 
lation of the democratic rights of the Soviet citizens? 


[Dvasokhoy}] | think so) Moreover in a particularly 
important sphere. regarding which many Soviet people 
had questions and demands to speed up the process. | 
think that on the one hand we found the desired in this 
sense. treedom and space. but on the other hand, this 
places fairly serious duties, but ones within our compe- 
tence, on our Soviet people and our state. These duties 
will be examined. Is should say that such examinations 
will be held this vear. In September, in development of 
the Helsink: process. in the capital of our country there 
will be a fairly broad. large-scale torum on the human 
dimension. So in practice we will confirm, so to speak, 
that the democratic processes are being implemented 
here 


The task just now is moral, and in essence evervone 
occupied in implementing this law is being brought to 
make sure that on the one hand the clauses of the law are 
carned out. and that on the other the conditions are 
created in our country tor encouraging the citizen who 
wishes to emigrate to stay here. by creating the cond- 
trons for his creativeness. his labor. so that he can realize. 
of course, his creative ideas. and so on and so forth 
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Slavic Culture Foundation Plans Described 
VIE NTINOO1 Moscow ROSSTYSA DD) LOGAZE TA] 


im Russian IN Jun vil ps 


[Article by Natalya Bobroval “Slavic Roots] 


[Text] We have to develop an awareness tor our Slavic 
this is the thinking of the Foundation of Slavic 
Literature and Culture 


roots 


The foundation chairman, sculptor Vyacheslay Mikhay 
lovich Aivkos. winner of the USSR and RSESR State 
Prizes. is a very busy person. But you can judge tor 


Vourselves 


“The revival of such a mass, civilian, all-Russian festival 
as the Festival of Slavic Literature and Culture (which 
was officially celebrated in Russia from P88. through 
IY} Oy as only one aspect of our work. The oblast and 
regional programs of the foundation have been very 
\mong them we can name the 
monthly Sunday Lyceum in the former Noblemen’s 
Assembly. the establishment of a new joint-stock. peo 
ples cultural and economic society “Bezhin Lug: in the 
Tula area. and the ‘Russian Eneyclopedia’ program 


successtul since LYS86 


\s suggested by the foundation. the Donskoy Monas 
tery was returned to the Russian Orthodoy Church (there 
are now tour people and a prior living there). The church 
was also given back the building of the famous Slavic 
Crreek. ane Roman Academy which is expected to be 
restored soon as a classical educational establishment 


‘Finally. tor the fall we are planning a science 
and-applications conterence “The Russian Chernozem— 
It will include scientists, public figures. men of letters 
and. of course. those who work with the soil. We are 
talking about the most stable area of our country, about 
the granary of Russia. The “Russian Chernozem’ Bank ts 
also among the conference organizers 


“We must say that the foundation ts staying in close 
contact with the Russian Slavic Foundation. which 
recently split trom us. we also maintain close links with 
the Noblemen’s Assembly as well as with our compa 
triots abroad. For instance. a branch of the toundation 
has opened in Washington and a hard currency account 
was Set up. thanks to the efforts of Bishop Rodzyanko 
We are planning to restore the mansion of Nikolay 
Uryvupin in Golitsyno (Rodzvanko 1s his direct descen- 
dant) and we expect to open there an all-Slavic cultural 


centel 


Finally” says Alykoyv. “we will probably take part in 
such 4 grandiose action as the Congress of Compatriots 
but on one condition only: They will have to invite 
Russian refugees. the representatives of the first and 


second waves of emigration 


‘To bring all this to lite we need money. A lot of it was 
donated by the tounders (eminent writers. scientists 
Rasputin. D 
Brvusova) and the collective members (the 


artists. people of art. for instance. \ 
Zhukov \ 
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Russian National Bank, first of all)... The revenue trom 
our small enterprises helps, But all this is not sufficient 
any more and our experts from the economic council of 
ihe foundation are now thinking about options for 
ultracting new imeome.” 


Ihe main thing is.” thinks Klykov, “for the Slavs— 
Russians, Serbs, Bulgars, Poles, Czechs, Ukramians, 
Belorussians—to be united. They are obliged by his- 
Lory 


SOYUZ Ethnographic Dictionary: Liv 
YVIENIAS TA Moscow SOYUZ in Russian No 4, Jan Y1 


)) ly 


[Ethnographic Dictionary” series edited by Dr. of His- 
torical Screences M.N. Guboglo and Dr. of Historical 
Sciences Yu. Simchenko: Liv] 


[Text] Self-designation: Livli or Randali (coastal, shore 
dwellers), Randalist (coastal, shore dwellers), Kalamiyez 
(fishermen), Kalamiyed (fishermen). Latvian designa- 
tion Libiyeshi, Yurmaliyeshi (coastal dwellers). Esto- 
nians. Who live on Saaremaa Island, and who are ethni- 
cally the closest to the Liv, know them as Kuralased 
(Kurshi) or Rannakuralased (coastal Kursh)). 


Ihe Livomans, who were once the big and strong Liv 
iribe, were well-known to the medieval world. Thus, for 
example, the “Zale of Temporal Years.” mentions the 
Livonians (Lib) as worthy neighbors of the Eastern Slavs. 
\ great deal of information about the Livonians may be 
found in Western European chronicles dating from the 
wars of conquest waged by the German knights between 
the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th centuries. 


No precise data on the size of the Livonian population 
exists. Even the 1926 census, which recorded and made 
public intormation about 185 ethnic groups, provides no 
known information about the Livonians. It 1s assumed 
that by the turn of the 1960s there were about 3,000 
Livomans in the Soviet Union, of which no more than 
S00 were fluent in the Livomian language. The 1989 
census recorded the existence of 135 Livonians tn 
Latvia 


| nlike the surrounding Latvian population, which lives 
mostly in villages. most frequently the Livonians live 
among the Latvians and the Russians. They may be 
found in 12 villages located along the coastal strip of 
Kurzem Peninsula in Ventspilsskiy Rayon in Latvia, and 
in Dungal, Ventspils. Talsi, and Riga. 


\nthropologically. the Livonians are part of the Atlan- 
tic-Baltic race of the big Europeic race. Some Kurzem 
lLivonians, who have retained to a considerable extent 
their indigenous culture, belong to a separate anthropo- 
logical type. These are the descendants of the ancient 
Livonians 


The Livonian language belongs to the southern subgroup 
ot the Baltic-Finnish group of the Finno-Ugric branch of 
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the Urahe language tamily. The detinitive tormation ot 
the Livonian language was greatly influenced by Latvian 
(belonging to the Baltic group of the Indo-buropean 
language family). In turn, the typical Finno-l eric Livo 
nian language retains traces in the Latvian language 
particularly in its vocabulary and, to a lesser extent. its 
phonetics and grammar 


The origin of the Livonians may be traced to the Lib 
tribe 


At the turn of the 13th century, when Henry of Latvia 
was completing the writing of his chronicle. which 
included a great deal of valuable intormation about the 
Livomians, the latter had settled in a relatively small 
territory on the Gulf of Riga. trom the border of the 
Estonian-speaking area to the middle of the Kurzem 
Peninsula 


At the beginning of the 13th century, the Liv of the old 
Livonia were enslaved by the Germans. The Liv of the 
former Kuroniya (Kurland, Kurzem) offered a stubborn 
resistance to the Germans. However. in the course of the 
13th century they too lost their independence. Subse- 
quently. the size of the Livonian population declined 
steadily 


In the 14th and JSth centuries individual Livonian 
Villages could be found near Riga and in Sigulda. in the 
17th century they lived in areas between the cities of 
Limbazhi and Tsesis, and in the }8th and beginning ot 
19th centuries, a significant percentage of Livonians had 
settled along the banks of the Salatsa River (the Salatsa 
Livonians). By the end of that century they had merged 
with the Latvians 


The final blow was dealt at the Livonians during the 
German-Fascist occupation. They were forced to leave 
their native shore and to resettle deep within the country 
where. under unaccustomed and difficult material con- 
ditions, a substantial part of the older Livonian genera- 
tion died. After the war. the remaining Livonians 
returned to their former dwellings 


Religious Livonians are Christians (Lutherans) 


SOYUZ Ethnographic Dictionary: Moldavians 
YIUNI437°B Moscow SOYUZ in Russian No 4 
Feb 91 p 19 


(“Ethnographic Dictionary” series edited by Dr. ot His- 
torical Sciences M.N. Guboglo and Dr. ot Historical 
Sciences Yu. Simchenko: “Moldavians™ | 


[Text] Selt-designation: Moldoven. Until the | 3th-!4th 
centuries, they were known as “Velokhi (°Nlakhi) 
The origin of the ethnonym “Moldavians” is not entirely 
clear. It 1s believed that it 1s linked to some hydronyms 
and toponyms which included the root “molda™ or 
“moldova.” Such are, for instance. the ancient names ot 
rivers and villages in the eastern foothills of the Car- 
pathians: Moldova. Moldovitsa. and Moldova-Vck« 
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\ccording to the 1989 census. more than § 4) million 
Moldavians live in the Soviet Union including 
2.794.000 (83.4 percent) in Moldas ta 


Anthropologically. the Moldasvians are part of th 
middle European race of the big Europeic race Elements 
of a southern European (Mediterranean) Component 
may be found among some Moldavian groups 


The Moldavian language belongs to the eastern subgroup 
of the Romance group of the Indo-buropean languag 
family. Itas very similar to Romanian 


The spoken language 1s divided into groups of dialects 
northeastern, northwestern, central. and southwestern 


The literary language was tormed on the basis of th 
ancient Rus and, subsequently. Russian alphabets 
During some periods, the Latin script was used in 
recording the functional history of the Moldavian lan 


guage 


The first books and documents in the Moldavian lan 
guage (religious service publications, official state acts 
private letters, etc.) appeared at the start of the [6th 
century. Previously, inthe 14th and 15th centuries. from 
the time that the Moldavian state was formed (1359). old 
Slavonic was the state language 


The Moldavian enlighteners of the L6th and | 7th centu 
ries (Varlaam. Dosoftey). and the chroniclers of the | 7th 
and | Sth centuries (Grigore Ureke. Miron and Nikolay 
Kostin. lon Nekulche. and others) made a major contr 
bution to the development of the literary Moldavian 
language based on the Cyrillic alphabet. The first Mold- 
avian printing press appeared in 1640. with the assis 
lance of the Kiev-Pecherskaya monastery, Printing 
equipment was obtained trom Moscow in 1674 


It would be difficult to recreate the tull picture of the 
ethnic origins of the Moldavian people. To this day. itis 
not entirely clear how the nucleus of the Moldayians 
developed. We know that a group of Thracian tribes 
who were Romanized during the first centuries AD 
and, subsequently. in the sixth century A.D... and Slav 
and partially Turkic influences played an important rok 
in the development of the Volokhi, who were the 
common ancestors of the Moldavians and the Roma 
nians. in the northern part of the Balkan Peninsula and 
the Carpathian toothills 

The Moldavian principality. which appeared in | 389 
and which included the lands west and east of the Prut 
had a favorable influence on the establishment of an 
independent Moldavian ethnicit.. By the l6th centus 
the process was essentially completed. Starting with the 
l6th century. when Moldavia became part of th 
Ottoman Empire. and until the 1812 Bucharest Pea 
Treaty. according to which Bessarabia was treed and 
became part of the Russian Empire. the process of th 
ethnic consolidation of the Moldavians was blocked by 
the Turkish administration 
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\ Soviet system was established tor a short time in 
Bessarabia in TY ES. atter which Bessarabia was annexed 
by Romania 


Ihe Moldavian ASSR was founded, as part of the 
tL kraine, on the lett bank of the Dnestr. settled by 
Moldavians in 1924 


In 1940. part of the Moldavian ASSR, along with the 
territory of Bessarabia, which was returned to the USSR, 
was reorganized as the Moldavian SSR 


\t the 5 June 1990 session of the Moldavian SSR 
Supreme Soviet, a number of amendments to the Repub- 
lie S Constitution were passed. According to one of them. 
Moldavia was given a new name: the Moldova Soviet 
Socialist Republic 


Religious Moldavians are Eastern Orthodo, 


SOYUZ Ethnographic Dictionary: Nanai 


Y/UN/J6844 Moscow SOYUZ in Russian No 10 
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[Ethnographic Dictionary” series edited by Dr. of His- 
torical Scrences M.N. Guboglo and Dr. of Historical 
Scrences Yu. B. Simchenko: “Nana | 


[Text] Selt-designation: Nanay, which means “local 
person.” The former designation of the Nana is Gold 
The Nana have also been known by other names, based 
on the names of their place of residence and their clans 


\ccording to the 1989 census there were slightly more 
than 12.000 Nanai in the USSR 


Ihe Nanai language belongs to the Tungus branch of the 
lungus-Manchu language family 


\s a people. the Nana: come trom the aboriginal popu- 
lation which, by all available indications. 1s related to the 
Nivkhi and the subsequent arrivals of Tungus-speaking 
groups which influenced both the language and many 
cultural elements 


The Nana are age-old taiga hunters and tishermen. As a 
rule. their setthements were built along rivers where 
fishing was possible on a year-round basis. The Nana 
blocked the small rivers with set up dams in the openings 
of which they placed woven traps. Their main fishing 
gear. however, were a variety of nets. stationary and 
floating. The fish were caught with seines, hooks. spears 
and a particular implement consisting of big hooks 
mounted on long sticks. The fish were usually sun-cured., 
tileted. and dried on special racks. They were used as 
food tor people and dogs 


To a lesser extent the Nana: hunted sea game tor food 


Tavga hunting held a leading place in the Nana 
conomy. The Nana: hunted tor meat game—reindeet 
ik. and roe deer. using a variety of implements. They set 
up crossbows on the game tracks and tollowed tt in the 
salt marshes. Thes hunted bears which they roused out 
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of their lairs or bears hiding among the last year's berry 
bushes during the period of the spawning of the salmon 


The game was traded as a commodity” The Nana 
engaged in lengthy hunting expeditions in areas neigh 
boring the Nivkhi and the Ulchi, hunting sable and other 
valuable game ignored by the Nivkhi. The Nanai were 
perfectly familiar with the habits of all fur game and 
could faultlessly determine areas where lots of squirrels 
gathered, the fattiness of the sable and martens and, in 
general, the situation in the various parts of the layga 


Armed with nothing but a bow and an Evenk long 
handled knife and a quiver of arrows, the Nanai hunter 
would spend entire months in the deep tayga. This type 
of life demanded exceptional stamina which was devel- 
oped since childhood. In a single season the Nana 
hunter crossed hundreds of kilometers on the sott snow 
or thin ice cover, pulling a sled or a rudimentary drag 
net. In the summer he carried his heavy load on his back 
with a special attachment. He used dogs as pack animals 


Only isolated Nana: families acquired trom the Evenk 
riding reindeer. The Nana knew how to hollow canoes 
for a single man or several persons 


The Nana: clothing was exceptionally beauctul 


The usual clothing of the men consisted of robes made otf 
fabrics. fur. and fish skin. which were used as cloaks 
hunting jackets made of deerskin. Sleeveless jackets 
leather aprons, trousers which they shoved in their boots 
and helmet-type headgear. All of this clothing was richly 
decorated 


The sewn garments accounted tor a significant amount 
of the work of women. The women’s robes were more 
richly finished. Women’s clothing included trousers and 
breastplates decorated with embroidery and metal pen 
dants 


The Nanai were shamanists and professed a number ot 
cults related to their occupation. clan. et 


SOYUZ Ethnographic Dictionary: Negidal 
YIUNT7TO9G4 Moscow SOYUZ in Russian N ; 
Var Yi ply 


[Ethnographic Dictionary” series edited by Dr ot Hes 
torical Scrences MN. Gruboglo and Dr ot Historical 
Sciences Yu.B. Simchenko “Negidal”| 


[Text] Self-designation) Nabeyening meaning “local 
person.” Some Negidal called themselves Elkan Bevenin 
meaning “real people” Amngun Bevenin or © \meun 


person. inhabitant of the Amegun River 


The name “Negidal” which ts the origin of the contem 
porary “Negidalts,” means “coastal This name iden 
tified the Negidal who had settled along river banks 
unlike the Evenk who were nomads roaming the moun 


lainous laiga 
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\coording to the EYs9 census slightl more than 600 
Negidal live in the USSR 


lhe Nepgidal language belongs to the Tunguso-Manchu 
hanguapge famalys 


Ihe Newidal live in the Khabarovsk Kray, Ulebskiy 
Rayon, where they moved trom the Ust-Amgun Village 
which was trequenth flooded by the Amur 


The ethnaic ormin of the Negidal is complex. Some 
families are related to the Udan Ayumkan and Khatkhil 
Licht who inhabit the area of Lake Udyl The Sieadyl 
furmily is related to the Udeger and the Ulehi The 
laupkhal family may be found both among the Nivkh and 
the Negidal The Negidal became part of the Nivkh 
tribes of Tvabing. Amngkal. Dekhal. Tapkal. and Khir 
long and some Ulchi tribes: Aimka, Rosugbu, Khatkhil 
L dan. Nvasikherl and an entire array of Nanai tribes— 
lumal. Khodzhar, Aleheka, and Kile. the Oroche are 
related to the Milinka and the Udeger to the Sigdee 


Some Negidal were the descendants of the Evenk Myake- 
gir-Ayunkan. Some Neegidal tamilies of the Avupkan and 
Nvasiga hil clans moved to Sakhalin 


It is thus that several ethnic groups living in the Amur 
River Basin led to the dev clopment of the Negidal asa 
distinct ethnic group 


The culture of the Negidal was based on the local settled 
way of life of the native population. Fishing played the 
leading role in the Negidal economy. The fishing 
methods of the Negidal were quite similar to those of the 
remaining population along the lower reaches of the 
Amur 


Fishing is done mostly with made at the homesteads 
themselves and were either stationary or floating. The 
aught in open waters. after building various 


fish were 
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obstructions on the Amgun tributaries. Fish hooks were 
used to catch fish under the ice, along with harpoons and 
spears 


Different nets were woven for cach type otf fish) Thus 
there were nets for catching ide. other for sea trout 
Others again tor beluga sturgeon, and so on) Running 
salmon were caught usually in small sweep nets. series 
Or bag-shaped nets 


Phe fish were essentially cured) Next to each settlement 
or house racks were setup on which the tish were cured 


The Negidal had been hunters since ancient times. They 
hunted for game and turs 


Despite the popularity of hunting weapons, to this day 
hooved animals are stuill hunted with crossbows set along 
the paths used by the animals. Sable was the main 
hunting game tor the Negidal as it was tor other hunting 
nations in the lower Amur area 


The Negidal knew the habits of the game to perfection 
They used various sounds to trap the animals they blew 
Into special pipes to call Manchurian deer. used various 
whistles for birds. et 


Hunting demanded of the people exceptional endurance 
and inordinate strength and stamina. The entire system 
Of training the future hunters among the Negidal was 
based on these tasks 


Since childhood they were tramned to shoot, ski and walk 
and row boats 


Negidal clothing was similar to that of all) Tungus 
speaking people of the lower Amur. The men wore short 
robes. hunting jackets. aprons, and short skirts which 
they put on for hunting. trousers which they stuffed in 
their short boots. helmet-ty pe headgear. ct 


The women as well wore mchly decorated robes. tur 
underwear. and tur shoes 
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Kalugin on Markov Murder, Other "KGB Crimes’ 


ALE LOSSOR Thitist SELOBODN AY AGRE ZI) 1 
NW Russian OO tp Yl pps, 10 


lIntersiew with former KGB General Oleg Kalugin by 
mournalist Aleksandr Ivanoyv, under the rubric 
tions place and date not gnen “The Kremlin's Pertids 
and the Hand of Moscow: The Tale of the Rebel-CGeneral 
(ley Kalugin’)) 


“Posi 


jloxt| Yuriy Andropoy, a not so unknown “pre- 
perestroyka™ leader of the CPSU and of the bloodstained 
Soviet empire, said in 1976 when he was still chairman of 
the LE SSR AGB: “We are at the front where there are no 
truces or respites; where a heated battle keeps going on... 
lo be a chekist is to be first of all a warrior, and to nurture 
in oneself the qualities needed for it: loyalty to the party 
and to the people, courage and selflessness, and the 
readiness to fight for the triumph of the great communist 
ideals —in whatever difficult and hard circumstances.” 
And what about conscience? Honesty? Integrity? This has 
never been—and still is not—required by the Kremlin. 
The only thing that was required was to “fight for the 
triumph of the great communist ideals” both in one’s own 
country and in others. The idea was paid for by thousands 
and millions of lives... 


What then about the “perestroyka™ leaders of the CPSI 

and the empire’? Their moral criteria have not changed: 
they are still the same. The democratic camouflage which 
they were using to cover themselves did not last long. The 
people are protesting: the people are demanding the 
liquidation of the union government; the whole country is 
on strike with radical demands while the Kremlin strate- 
gists continue to “fight for the triumph of the great 
communist ideals” that have already brought the people to 
utter poverty. In their struggle for power, they desperately 
fight all those who unmask their true aims and goals, who 
in any way prevent them from calmly paying with the lives 
of millions for the “triumph of the great communist 
ideals.” One such “bone in the throat” of the Kremlin and 
of the KGB is General Oleg Kalugin, whose name has 
become widely known lately and who, despite many years 
spent in the ranks of Soviet chekists, has preserved his 
conscience, honesty, and integrity... “The supreme lead- 
ership” threatens to put him on trial, while the people 
elect him their deputy 


In .esterday’s issue of SVOBODNAYVA GRU ZIV A we 
told of the KGB's dark affairs, and, among others, of the 
murder of Bulgarian dissident Markov. 


loday we are offering our readers the transcript of an 
interview with Gen. Oleg halugin, provided to us by 
Nioscow journalist Aleksandr Ivanov, in which Kalugin 
vives particulars and details of this and other crimes of the 
AGB 


\t the beginning of 1978 a meeting took place in 
\ndropos s office in Lubvanka. the participants were 
hiet of intelligence, his tirst deputy 
ral | satoy. and myself.” Gen. Kalugin started 


hkov. then 
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Vlong with other matters of an opera- 
Hhonal nature discussed at that meeting. Kryuchkos 
informed KOB Chaiman Andropoys that he had 
recenved a request from Bulgarian Minister of Internal 
\itairs Stoyanoy to render assistance to Bulgarian spe 
chil services ina matter of the physical liquidation of 
CGrcorgiy Markov. a well-known opponent of Zhivkoy 
who for some time had been close to Zhivkov’s family 
and then later emigrated 
tothe West. and during the last few years was working tor 
the BKE 


his testimony 


kKoew many okhitehen secrets.’ 


Kryuchkoy also said that this request originated trom 
Comrade Zhivkoy personally and that the minister had 
simply passed it through his channels, he did not specity 
however, Whether the request had been passed verbally 
orin writing. most likely. twas verbal, because we were 
notin the habit of putting this kind of thing in writing 


“When Kryuchkoy brought up this issue in the conver 
sation with the chairman, Andropoy got up and started 
to Slowly pace the office. after a pause. he said: ‘lam 
against political murders” He did not say that he was 
against this particular murder. He tormulated his 
We are being dragged into all sorts of 
they have their own problems, let them solve 
them on ther own’ To this. Arvuchkoy immediately 
reacted “Yury Vladimirovich, please understand, if we 
refuse the Bulgarians we will put Minister Stoyanoy in an 
awkward situation. Zhivkoy will think that Stoyanoy no 
longer has respect in the KGB, or even that the attitude 
toward Bulgarian comrades 1s changing in the USSR. in 
the leadership here. in short. this may not be the best 
thing in terms of consequences tor the development of 
our relations and. in particular, for Minister Stoyanoy 
who helps us in everything” After some contemplation 
\ndropos said “All mght. vou have my consent to 
participate. but only on the technical side—no personne! 
involvement Send an instructor, give them appropriate 
technical means and equipment. and let the Bulganan 
this problem on therr own, That 1s all. To this | 


thoughts this way 
Situations 


resol 


ARTE 


Ihkanos| Do ,ou count on some documents to surtace 


during the yudiciary investigation’ 


[Kalugin| | doubt at \fter this | called two otf my 
subordinates. Sergey Mikhaylovich Golubes. a former 
colonel chiet of the security service and specialist on 
murder. and another operative, we sent them both on 
detached duty to Sotia. Betore they went on this trip 
however, they visited the |2th Laboratory, which ts a 
part of the KGB operational-technical department... It 1s 
involved in the development of substances that mnecapac- 
itate people. and respective antidotes should such types 
of substances be used against our operatives... Having 
received their instruction in this laboratory. our opera- 
tives. headed by Sergey Mikhavlovich, went to Bulgaria 
where they discussed with the Bulgarians various options 
of liquidating Markov 
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They worked out the following scheme: to use a poison 
that could be dissolved in a beverage-—alcohol. tea 
coffee, any liquid... Then such an attempt was made 
during one of Markov’s trips to West Germany. It is not 
known whether the recommendations were tollowed and 
how reliable the man was, but the faci is that nothing 
happened to Markov---he was sull alive and well 


Then a new plan was hatched, more crude, so to speak 
To use as a camouflaged weapon a folding umbrella 
containing a firing mechanism with a small pellet: at 
close range (one and a half or two meters) a shot ts fired 
by pressing the mechanisn: in the umbrella, the pellet 
penetrates the clothing and lodges in the upper skin 
layer. The Bulgarians worked on this option for about 
half a year because the assassination took place in the 
late spring or summer of 1978. In short, this operation 
was carried out and Markov died a day later in a local 
hospital from cardiac arrest. Both the pellet and the 
poison dissolve within 24 hours and do not leave any 
traces. So, in this case everything was done without a 
snag—no traces. 


After this, the Bulgarians decided to liquidate another 
man, a Bulgarian intelligence officer, Mayor Kostoy. He 
detected sometime in 1977 and they decided to liquidate 
him as a traitor to the Motherland since he had been 
given the death sentence. So, in the Paris subway in the 
fall of 1978 the Bulgarians used the same scheme and 
fired a second shot. However, unlike Markov. Kostoy 
instantly reacted to this “mosquito bite.” The man who 
shot him disappeared in the crowd while Kostoy ran to a 
doctor, the doctors discovered a minuscule puncture in 
his skin. They operated immediately and took the pellet 
oul 


leven saw a photograph of this pellet in some magazine 
it was still in a condition to be reproduced. In short. the 
assass nation failed. 


This is actually the whole story in brief. Thus. Zhivkovy ts 
responsible as the organizer or initiator of this crime 
because Markov had never been tried and nobody sen- 
tenced him to death... Kryuchkov was, in tact. an ind:- 
rect accomplice since he prompted Andropoy to take 
part (even though it was only technical assistance) in 
organizing this affair. It 1s known that the Bulgarians 
could not have such technology. Only the CIA (they 
developed it) and the KGB have this kind of porson in 
their arsenals. No other country had ever been involved 
in this 


In this sense I, too, have a moral responsibility vor this 
matter. It is true that I was simply present. but | did not 
object either. The moral responsibility also talls on all 
organizations and all the people who participated in the 
murder. By the way. for this “meritorious service” | 
received a personal gift from Minister Stoyano,—a 
Browning of Belgian make with an inscription in bronze 
“To General Kalugin From Minister Stoyanoy ~ 


[Ivanov] Are you not afraid your witnesses may be 
removed” 
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[RKalugin] Oy the Bulgarian side, the chiet organizer was 
the chiet of intelligence, Vasily Kotsov. | have learned 
that he died relatively recently in a car crash. A strange 
situation tor a chiel of intelligence. OF course. anything 
can happen... lUhappens thateven prime ministers die in 
accidents, a question comes to mind, though: Could it be 
an attempt to climinate the trail because Kotsoy possibly 
knew of some other Bulgarian “murders” of which Lam 
personally not aware. They must have been carried out 
only at Zhivkov’s order. He was one of the chiet orga- 
nizers. Tt wallall come out during the trial. On the Soviet 
side, ins addition to the tour people | have already 
mentioned—with the exception of Andropoy—three ot 
them, thank God. are still living—people who knew 
about this included Victor Chebrikoy, who was head of 
the 12th Laboratory and who was. by the way, blamed 
that the poisons were not effective cnough. Also well 
informed are former KGB representative in| Bulgaria 
Ivan Savchenko and chief instructor Sergey Golubev. 
These are persons that can already be named today 


[Ivanov] Do you think you will be put on trial’ 


[Kalugin] Well. if Lam Lam ready to tell everything. and 
even to add a tew details. Lam saving them on purpose 
for potential examinations 


[Ivanov] Does tt occur to you that you may perish in a. 
let us say. automobile accident” 


[Kalugin] By the way. Lhave prepared a comment on the 
dratt Law on the KGB in which, among other things. | 
propose a stipulation tor the KGB to publicly renounce 
the use of itlegal—or generally any—methods of physical 
liquidation of people or harm to their health. Tt will not 
do itany harm, by the way. For instance. in the United 
States. where the CTA used to use similar methods. a law 
has been passed that says the CTA, under the threat of 
severe criminal penalty. 1s banned trom engaging in this 
kind of activity. If we put atom tor the KGB and 
emphasize that it will be subject to the harshest penal- 
tres. | think we will make foreign citizens and ourselves 
sate from this kind of attempts on people's life and 
health 


{Ivanov} The KGB has never comphed with any laws 


|Kalugin] | would also do something clse. | would create 
a parliamentary commission or a special deputy group 
under whose supervision | would see that this laboratory 
iS destroved. | think it will be one of the steps toward 
disarmament aimed at the liquidation of the most vile 
noms Opinion. method of liquidating people—a secret 
clandestine. criminal method... If we could liquidate the 
laboratory. destroy the technology. and disband the 
personnel, this would become another step in the liqui 
dation of this deadly potential 


[Inanoyv] NEZAVISIMAY A GAZETA recentl pub- 
lished a letter from Yuriy Viasoy to Lukyvanoy in which 
the former says that toreign specialists have advanced a 
hypothesis that his lung disease was introduced by 
external methods 
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{Kalugin] This is quite possible because one of the 
methods (other than causing cardiac arrest) ts to intro- 
duce certain components into the lungs that gradually 
destroy them. People contract a lung disease and gradu 
ally wither away. | cannot state it with certainty since | 
do not have sufficient grounds for it. At some time 
however, | heard conversations around the AGB that 
similar measures involving the use of this type of sub- 
Slance were being prepared against Solzhenitsyn and 
Sakharov. Moreover, | know of one concrete example. It 
IS Mentioned in my book and it took place at the end ot 
the 1960's-beginning of the 1970's when a toreign citizen 
who was at the time in the Soviet Union received a dose 
of poison introduced through his food without his 
noticing it, the poison was gradually destroying his body 
By the way. he died in the age of 48. This ts also a tact 
And many people in the West were puzzled) Why did the 
man die so early” 


All of this should be officially banned under threat of the 
most severe criminal prosecution because in reality itts 
a crime—a murder, if we call things by their proper 
names, no matter tor what motives—especially political 
ones—it may be justified) We need to dismantle this 
entire system, to physically dismantle the equipment and 
technology. and the people who have been engaged in 
this. so to speak. production should be disbanded. If we 
achieve a real reform in the AGB. a perestroyvka and an 
expurgation of the old bankrupt leadership headed by 
Kryuchkov. as well as those who were involved in these 
affairs. | think the KGB may have a tuture. although | 
think it will have to be called by some other name. not 


the AGB 





[Ivanov] Is there a some sort of moral justification tor 
the murders trom the port of vicw of carrying out the 
sentence in regard to those who had been sentenced by 
the court in the Soviet Union” 


[Kalugin] Yes. at some time there were such attempts 
For instance. there was an NAVD [People’s Commis 
sariat of Internal Affairs) resident in Spain. Orlox. who 
detected to the West in 1939 out of fear of repressions 
He had an enormous amount of information about the 
Soviet agent network in Western Europe He knew 
Philby and he knew many of our famous spies branc 
Gsermany. and Switzerland. but he had no choice but & 
detect. He wrote a letter to Stalin 
his tamily were harmed or his murder 
(he kept them somewhere) would hx 
opened and all information would be published | must 
say that Stalin did not harm any members of his tan 

But there was a plan to liquidate hin Al some time. | 
participated in the preparation of such an « 
the United States We found him. I think. in © hicage 


in which he said that rf 


tsi . 


organized. the 


automaticall 


It does not matter It was. asl recal os We met and 
talked with him When we tound him h vlad by 
hguidated at any moment since he had been under thes 
sentence for a long time We reported to the chairmar 


H val a 1) rat 


Thies 1s lim) vical acas Rettes talk 1 be oan \, 


At that time it was alread, Andropo 
touch him 


“ec talked t< him anc tong Him aMout tf Situal ! in 
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country and started to try to talk him into coming back 
Generally he was inclined to come back to the Soviet 
L'nion. This was after the 1967 defection of Svetlana 
\lliluyeva, and we needed a big propaganda action That 
is When this situation with Orlov came up. Since we had 
established contact with him, he was ready to return, but 
when we reported to the leadership of the country. a 
certain dilemma arose) How should he be greeted—hx 
could not be greeted as a hero since he had been 
sentenced by a military tribunal, but he could not be 
punished either, since the purpose was different 

Anyway. it was decided to leave him where he was. in 
America 
learning of our decision 


Iwo vears later. by the way. he died betore 


The editors of SVOBODNAY AGRE ZTY A caxpress then 
gratitude to yournalist Aleksandr Ivanov tor providing us 
with the transeript of his interview with Gen. Oleg 
Kalugin. Perhaps. one more witness will emerge from the 
KGiB who will reveal the Kremlin's devious plans in 
regard to Georgia and unmask those “strategists” who 
“develop the ethno-contlicts” here wasting the lives of 
hundreds and thousands of people’ 


Drug Traffic Increases With Border’s Opening to 
West 

YIM DUSSS 1 Minsé SOLE TSA AD A BELORUSST) 4 
n Russian 1 Jun Yl p 3 


[Article by Vo Ayucharvants: “Will the USSR Become a 
Market tor the Drug Trade’ | 


Text) Whereas the two million Soviet people already 
“sitting on their suitcases” await the passing of the law on 
entry and departure as an opportunity to solve their 
problems abroad, the law enforcement agencies see in ita 
potential danger for a sharp jump in drug-related crimes. 
In the opinion of criminologists, opening the borders 
between Fast and West, so vital for creating a F urope- 
wide community and rule-of-law state in the USSR, will 
also have a negative side: The borders will be thrown open 
to the drug mafia as well. 





Drug dealers are constantly secking new markets and 
unquestionably. would like to exploit the Soviet market 
Despite all efforts. we are constantly a tew steps behind 
the drug dealers. In the USSR this lag 1s small. since the 
problem has a lesser scope However. the problem ts 
most certainly global in nature. and therctore can only be 


solved by uniting the cflorts of all countries 


Specialists trom 13 countries in Europe. the U nited 


States and Canada have dratted the necessary recom 
mendations tor cooperation and unification of cttorts 
under the new conditions taking shape in a changing 
Furope Improvement of the world community 


decisive actions. The need to achieve the declassitication 


requires 
t bank deposits abroad in certain cases was also recog 
nized. and even Switzerland agreed that banking secrecy 


often serves as a stout shicid tor drug deaicrs Remote 
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satellite sensing will be used to reveal concealed planta 
lions of oprum and hemp in both Asian and Europe 


\lthough for the time being the Soviet Union has not 
become an active arena tor the international drug matia 
duc to reasons such as non-convertibility of the ruble 
definite restrictions on entry and departure, and the 
complexity of making money because of the poverty ot 
the market. nonetheless the scale of the spread of nar 
cotics contraband throughout the USSR ts expanding. In 
the last > years. more than a thousand attempts to 
transport drug equipment and psychotropic substances 
were stopped at the border. The number of channels and 
suppliers of the “intermediate” commodity through our 
country is increasing. These include Atghanistan, Hun- 
gary. the PRC. Vietnam, Romania and Iran. The situa- 
lion in the country itself is also changing. There 1s an 
obvious trend toward growth in drug-related crimes 
Whereas it comprised 9.3 percent in 1989) it was 38.5 
percentin the tirst half of this vear compared to the same 
period last year. In the words of Deputy Miunister of 
Internal Attairs Vasiliy Trushin. about 30.000 such 
crimes are committed in the country annually. and the 
amount of contiscated drug equipment and raw mate 
rials for their manutacture is 25-30 tons. The latency of 
the problem complicates estimates. but it 1s possible to 
assume that the number of people abusing narcotics ts 
Sigaiticantly higher than the officially registered number 
and approaches up to 1S million people 


Whereas even a year ago MVD specialists preferred to 
say that we had no united narcotics matia. just separate 
groups cristing in various regions of the country. today 1 
iS already obvious that the tentacles of the “octopus” 
grip it both trom South to North, as well as trom East to 
West. The “sorest spots” are the republics of Central 
Asia. the Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasus. the 
lL kramne. and the Far East. where hemp ts growing in 
sizable territories and the population has long engaged in 
the cultivation of poppies 


The concentration of addicts. and hence the growth and 
circulation ot drugs 1s great in large cities, international 
ports and resort cities) Today. specialists are noting the 


Stable interregional ties of a domestic drug matia 


According to expert estimates. the annual turnover tor 
drug dealers in the USSR os over 3 bilhon rubles 
Moreover. exposing the mechanism tor “laundering” the 
moneys obtained trom drug trade. one of the most diff 
cult problems encountered in all countries. 1s still “terra 
incognita’ tor Soviet specialists. Of course. they are 
familiar with the experience of foreign countries and 
have had certain successes in this area’ themselves 
However. the conversion to market relations and the 
appearance in connection with this of thousands of the 
most diverse independent enterprises opens up unusu 
ally tavorable “laundering” opportunities tor the drug 
trade and. conversely. extraordinarily complicates the 


hob ot police 


caperts 
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\ glance at the near tuture is convincing. The growing 
foreign trade and humanitarian ties of the USSR. the 
opening of the borders and. mainly. the upcoming tran- 
sition to ruble convertibility will give a sharp impetus to 
the penetration of drugs into the country and. at the 
same time, to their export to other countries. A supra- 
national awareness of the danger of turning the USSR 
into one of the centers of the drug trade taces the law 
enforcement agencies with new and highly difficult tasks 
The key element of international cooperation in this 
area, unquestionably. is the exchange of current tntor- 
mation. The membership of the USSR in Interpol, which 
as of this September has opened access tor Sovict spe- 
cialists to the latest Western practices in the struggle 
against tne criminal world. will play a great role here 
Furthermore. in the words of V— Trushin. the USSR 
MVD has proposed to create a special agency to coords 
nate the actions of ail services relating to one goal, the 
Struggle against narcotics, under the President or under 
the USSR government 


“Ot course, there are no universal cures.” said M Zh 
Ensti. “Every society. every culture has its own specitic 
features. vet we are secking the possibility of general 
measures tor adapting them. The war against drugs may 
turn out to be a long battle to exhaustion. despite the 
opinion of most people. who see only its investigative 
side. However, the problem ts tar deeper. Ditterent laws 
operate here. The only law that drug dealers recognize ts 
that of supply and demand. And the demand ts growing 
especially among youth) The reasons are spiritual bank- 
ruptcy. an absence of vital values. and disillusionment 
Then they resort to “artificial heaven” We have only 
recently begun to regard this aspect serrously Mean- 
while. the forecasts of experts are vers pessimistic 
Today. we simply must think not only of those who 
already need to be rescued trom this evil. but also of 
future generations. We must give voung people spiritual 
Values 


Crime Related lo Growing Narcotics [Traffic on 
Rise 

YIU DUNO] A Moscow GLASNOST in Russian Neo I] 
14 Mar Yi ps 


chiet USSR MND Press 
Traffic in the Bilhons’’] 


[Article by Bo Mikhavloy 
Center “The Drug Business 


(Text) There are 118.800 drug users on the rolls of the 
internal affairs organs today. More than 65.000 of them 
have been diagnosed as drug addicts. But criminal law 
experts believe that only those who have come under the 
scrutiny of law enforcement agencies are registered. The 
true dimensions of the problem are significantly greater. 
Experts estimate that there are approximately 1.5 million 
drug addicts in our country and that the drug business 
traffic is as high as three billion rubles 


In 1990. 38.309 drug-related crimes were registered (24 
percent more than in 1989) MVI) [Ministry of Interna! 


Affairs] agents brought to light more than 2.900 cases in 
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which narcotic substances were produced. stored. and 
acquired tor sale. 38° 
organizing [drug] hangouts. and cxposed more than 
1.500 criminal groups of drug business dealers 


instanees of maintaining and 


Approximately 3.5 million rubles ino valuables and 
money were contiscated trom criminals and described) A 
complex of preventive and operational investigative 
measures was carried out within the tramework of Oper 
ation Poppy -90 | Mad 90] 
colics-containing plants were discovered and destroyed 
over an area of 490 hectares. Dealers could have realized 
about two billion rubles trom their sale) Forty-eight tons 


of narcotics were taken out of circulation 


VIimost LOO 000 crops of nar 


Taking into account the specitic teatures of the diffusion 
of the drug matia’s ties. the USSR MVD established 
seven interregional departments in 39 cities. This made 
it possible to organize a single all-umion system. tor 
exposing drug dealers. Thus. the joint efforts of the 
Moscow and Tashkent interregional departments 
exposed a group of criminals that procured narcotics in 
Uzbekisian and sold them in Moscow. In close contact 
with local organs, USSR MVI) agents climinated 45 
interregional narcotics distribution channels Seventy- 
one criminal groups were exposed and 341 crimes were 
brought to light. More than 300 drug-related crimes— 
murder, rape. robbery. theft. and racketecring—were 
also discovered 


The Leningrad department uncovered an underground 
laboratory that was producing synthetic. potentially 
lethal narcotic substances that drug addicts call “C roco- 
dile” [Arokod:/] and “Devil? [Cher]. Criminal proceed- 
ings have been instituted against 2 
equipment. foreign currency. weapons, and more than a 
millon rubles 
Omsk. c group of drug dealers committing serious crimes 
numbering in the double digits in Omsk. Moscow. Sochi 
and Kazakhstan was rendered harmless 


’ persons. Laboratory 


worth of drugs were confiscated. In 


Last year alone. drug addicts committed 4.387 crimes 
including 76 murders and cases of infliction of grave 
bodily harm. 183 robberies and thetts. and more than 
1.000 larcencies. There are 10 murders and 20 violent 
robberies for every thousand crimes committed by drug 
addicts. This 1s evidence of the special social danger 
presented by criminals connected with the drug business 


The adoption of the Law ot the USSR) TE On Responsi- 
bility for Lawbreaking Connected With Uniawtul Traffic 
in Narcotic and Psychotropic Substances.” which takes 
into account the provisions of the UN International 
Convention ratified by the LE SSR Supreme Soviet on 9 
October 1990. will be of great importance The draft ot 
the law 1s being coordinated) The draft decree on the 
creation of the Interdepartmental Committee that wall 
formulate the all-umion strategy of the fight against drugs 
has been submitted to the USSR government. The 
“Flame” [Playa] program. that will help to resolve the 
problem of identifying and climinating the raw material 
base of narcotics. 1s presently being formulated 
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Rising Percentages for Specific Crimes Noted 


YIU NI6244 Moscow SOVUZ in Russian No Ti 
Via y/ yp Y 


[Article by Aleksey Chernyshes 
( nder the Pillow’ | 


“Living With an Axg 


[Tent] lt had heen « wecled) for ne first lime ino many 
years the number of crimes broke the postwar record It 
appears that ut will not be lone until detective films die out 
as ado movie genre ovr Streets and courtyards w Phadve 
hecome the scene of vicious robberies and cruel murders 


und today’s legendary “black cat’ will in comparison with 
the hit squads of brazen racketeers seem Like little triends 


ft the miulitia 


In 1990 internal affairs and procuratorial organs inves- 
tigated over four million complaints and crime reports A 
total of 2.786.605 crimes were reported. or 13.2 percent 
more than the year before. Upon closer inspection this 
dry statistical data prompts, quite trankly. a mass of 
emotions, and definitely not of the most joyous kind 
Until recently we preterred to illustrate all the horrors ot 
crime with examples drawn trom American lite. mod- 
estly tailing to mention our own accomplishments in this 
ficld. Well, the time has come to share our own achieve- 
ments: according to official figures, a murder or attempted 
murder is committed in our country every 20 minutes, a 
serious bodily injury every 10 minutes, a rape every 23 
minutes, and a burglary, robbery or violent robbery every 
19 seconds... 


(An increase in crime has been observed in every union 
republic, particularly in Armenia (up 43.9 percent). 
Estonia (up 24.4 percent), Lithuania (up 18.6 percent). 
Latvia (up 16.9 percent) and Kirghizia (up 16.1 percent) 


The social background of criminals arrested 1s also very 
interesting. 13.8 percent of them are women, and 16 
percent are minors. As to be expected according to the 
immortal theory the working class 1s ahead here as 
well—the share of the total number of convicted crimi- 
nals held by the leader 1s 52.3 percent. with kolkhoz 
members lagging far behind with 5.7 percent, as are 
persons with no specific employment at 17.2 percent of 
the total. Typically. the lon’s share of those arrested 
(43.8 percent) committed their crimes at a fairly adult 
age. 30 vears old or older 


Against the general backdrop of rising crime rates the 
greatest increase was observed in lawbreaking connected 
with means of transportation (by 27.7 percent), and in 
those areas there was also observed an epidemic increase 
in thefts of state and public property, the number of 
which increased by 70.5 percent as compared to 1989 
With a little bit of imagination based on crime statistics 
one can even identify the average statistical Soviet crim- 
inal: most often a man, a blue-collar worker, over the age 
of 30, dealing in transportation-related crimes, poorly 
organized and moderately corrupt. 
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Nevertheless. strange as it may seem, what ts alarming ts 
ch the brisk increase in the crime rate as the de 


a mpunits of theses and murderers. In actuality 
nd this os something which should finally be acknow!- 
lwed the state ts no longer capable of protecting its 


me-halt of all reported crimes are never 


i ‘’ 1. 


SO HOW CAN ONE 


enforcement oreans 


Ihe uc presents itsell 
PROTEC I 


ONESELE? Our 


Sti 


law 
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have been allempting tor years now to disarm the mafia, 
bul thus far no progress has been made. Last year over 
7. OOO crimes were committed using firearms 


Probably one avenue of selt-detense is the sudden wave 
Of interest in hunting: the lines to purchase weapons in 
hunting stores today exceed all bounds. Well, until we 
can get to the counter to buy the traditional double- 
barreled shotgun we will pust have to sleep with an axe 
under our pillow 





Figures on Unsolved Crimes 
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Funding to Donetsk Oblast Militia To Fight 
(rime 

YIU NISS4IA Moscow IZLESTIY A in Russian 

) Mav ¥1I Union kdition p 2 


[Article by So Gavrilenko. chief of the internal affairs 
division of Donetsk Oblast and deputy of the Donetsk 
Oblast Soviet: “The Deputies of the Donetsk Oblast 
Soviet Have Found Money for the Militia’ 


[Text] Recently we were all shaken by the news of the 
death of V. Blakhotin, chief of rear services of the 
internal services for the Northern Caucasus. The murder 
took place in Rostov, but employees of the militia 
arrested the main perpetrator of the terrorist act in the 
Donbass 


The long-standing cooperation of the internal affairs 
divisions of the two neighboring oblasts, which have the 
most difficul) crime problems, permitted them to chase 
down the presumed criminals and, in a gypsy family in 
the city of Selidovo, to arrest a citizen of Armeman 
nationality whom, despite all the evidence incriminating 
him. | must in accordance with legal norms refer to as a 
suspect prior to his conviction 


| ntortunately these days we have many murderers. 
thieves. and other such riff-raff. The following figures 
give a picture of the situation that exists in the Donbass: 
During the first quarter of 1991, 10,702 crimes were 


committed in an oblast with a population of 5.3 million 
people. 7.900 of them were criminal offenses, including 
1.600 serious crimes, of which there were 96 murders. 
That works out to a murder a day. A simple calculation 
shows that there was one criminal for each 530 people in 
the first quarter alone. The crime statistics for the 
Donbass have never been that high 


What is behind these very alarming statistics? The over- 
whelming majority of the crimes are violent crimes for 
gain, and today when social contradictions evoked by the 
increase in prices and miners’ strikes are strained to the 
limit, this especially makes society nervous. People are 
also made indignant by the fact that the crimes are 
becoming increasingly cynical and blatant and that we, 
the employees of the militia, do not always have the 
forces to protect people in a timely fashion from 
attempts on their property, honor, and dignity. The 
problem ts not so much a matter of the training of our 
employees—for the most part it 1s appropriate to the 
times. It is a question of how the defenders of order are 
equipped. Untortunately the time is past when it was 
possible to count on the effective aid of the local author- 
ities to offer an official apartment or a telephone to a 
divisional inspector. Despite all our gratitude to the 
collectives of the Azov Sea steamship line, the Mariupol 
“Shakhterskantratsit™ association, and others for pro- 
viding us with several high-speed vehicles and video 
equipment, it 1s impossible to consider the problems of 
strengthening the meterial base of the militia of the 








’”? 


Donbass even partially resolved. This is only one-time, if 


you will, charitable aid. To fight crime effectively we 
need a reliable supply system which wall resolve without 
exception the problems that arise in the course of the 
work of the militia. 


Qf course, the budgetary allocations of the Union and 
republic-level sources are only enough to more or less 
make ends meet. Given today’s deficit it 1s especially 
impossible to count on the budget of the oblast. And the 
cases will not wait. In short, we need to seek out other 
paths. 


These paths are being opened up by a “Fund for the 
Maintenance and Development of Organs of the Internal 
Affairs of the Oblast” created here. The deputies of the 
Donetsk Oblast Soviet voted unanimously in favor of the 
creation of such a fund, the first in the country. And it 
should be noted that in our soviet such unanimity occurs 
about as often as an eclipse of the sun. For some reason 
it 1s gratifying that the representatives of the democratic 
wing, supporters of “Rukh.” and activists of the miners’ 
ralles found cause to unite. From this any sensible 


person may draw the conclusion that the condition of 
law and order not only evokes alarm in all sectors of 


society, but even consolidates all forces in the fight 
against crime. 


lt is now clear to all that the militia should be provided 
for. But where 1s one to get the money for the newly 
created fund”? The response 1s both simple and complex. 


The tund 1s formed using allocations from the profits of 


labor collectives of the oblast and it should be noted that 
these include voluntary allocations. There are more than 
6.000 such collectives. The amount of the allocations 1s 
quite reasonable: No more than one percent. 


“We have become sick of this outrage when, stopping in 
at the cloakroom after finishing work in the mines, the 
miner cannot find his jacket, hat, or coat.” V. Kurashov. 
team leader of tunnelers at the Makeyevka mine 
“Chaykino.” said angrily. “We cannot stand it any 
longer. We need to defend ourselves.” 


This year the “Chaykino” mine spent a substantial 
amount of money to compensate the miners for losses 
caused by a rampaging thief. A. Ivankov, director of the 
mine, named about 10 instances when the building of the 
administrative and services plant of the enterprise was 
burglarized. In this year alone thieves have stolen calcu- 
lating equipment and chandeliers, destroyed beehives in 
the miners’ hothouse. and even dragged away new entry 
doors 


“Of course, we could organize round-the-clock guards of 


our works and provide for the security of both people 
and property that way.” A. Ivankov said. “But 1s there 


any sense in using miners with a monthly wage of 


800-900 rubles [R] as guards’? Would it not be better to 
pay money to the militia and let it decide for itself how 
many and what kind of professionals should be used and 
what kind of equipment to give them?” 
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And this is why the council of the labor collective of the 
“Chaykino” mine unanimously agreed to pay the 
Kirovskiy Kayon department of internal affairs of the 
city of Makeyevka R22.000 to guard the mine and its 
inhabitants. 


According to our calculations, the needs of the Donetsk 
internal affairs division will amount to about R200 
million over the next three years. It 1s clear that the 
soviet of people’s deputies does not have any spare 
money, but the oblast budget, reinforced by the “Fund 
for the Maintenance and Development of Organs of the 
Internal Affairs of the Oblast.” will probably permit us to 
take a large step in the matter of material and technical 
provision of the militia. In particular, it will help to build 
more housing, purchase the newest criminology and 
automotive equipment, and hire new employees for 
work (for example. 426 people are being added in 
Makeyevka alone). 


There will also be an opportunity to carry Out other plans 
which are not presently being implemented because of a 
chronic shortage of capital. The fund has only just been 
formed, but we, the workers of the militia. already feel 
the support it gives us. | am convinced that the workers 
of the entire Donbass will soon notice the results. | 
believe that our experience in solving a problem that 1s 
practically today’s most difficult will be useful for other 
soviets of people’s deputies. In addition, I want to stress 
in conclusion that the designation of the fund completely 
accords with Article 19 of the USSR Law on the Soviet 
Militia and the appropriate republic-level act. 


Crime Increasing in Ukrainian Agriculture 
Industry 

LD20085123191 Moscow All-Union Radio Mavak 
Network in Russian 1000 GMT 20 May 91 


[Text] The Ministry of Internal Affairs of the Ukraine 
has sent a statement to the leadership of the Republic's 
State. .gro-Industrial Committee regarding the growth in 
crime in the agricultural industry system. In the last 
month alone. the bodies of law and order have uncov- 
ered 800 head of cattle. more than 3.500 pigs, and 
dozens of tonnes of petroleum products that have been 
concealed from registration. Almost 300 cases of the 
theft of sowing materials have been exposed. Mayor cases 
of abuse and misappropriation have also been exposed at 
a number of meat combines and sugar refineries in the 
Ukraine. 


Ways To Alleviate Shortage of Lawyers in the 
USSR Cited 

YIUNTIS21A Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 

1S May 91 Union Edition p 4 


[Article by S. Soldatov, deputy rector of the Moscow 
Legal Institute: “Who Are the Judges? About Legal 
literacy and a Shortage of Lawyers” ] 
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{Text} At present there are only 270,000 lawyers in our 
country—that 1s all there are. In the United States, tor 
example, there are 700,000 lawyers. The case of any 
developed country indicates that economizing on the 
training of personnel with the highest qualifications, 
including, or perhaps, primarily, pedagogical and legal 
personnel, means dooming the state to tremendous eco- 
nomic and ethical losses. 


lam protoundly convinced that the “war of laws” which 
is discussed so much al present 1s caused in many cases 
by precisely a lack of sufficient legal education, by the 
insufficient, 1f you will, legal competence of the repre- 
sentatives of the authorities and their advisers rather 
than someone's il will. Where is such competence to 


come from if there 1s an altogether glaring shortage of 


legal experts in soviets of all levels? Until recently, 
people with pedagogical education accounted for one- 
third of the soviet apparatuses, and lawyers accounted 
for merely three percent. The position of the legislators 
themselves on this score 1s even more lamentable. Given 
this, the lawlessness of decisions made by the soviets 1s 
hardly surprising. In this sense, even presidential ukases 
are no exception. 


In a word, however you look at it, 1t 1s necessary to think 
about expanding and, most importantly, sharply 
improving the training of lawyers now that we are 
creating a genuine rule-of-law state. 


Alt present it is clear to all that we need many more 
lawyers than we have or than our colleges train, though 
we do not quite know precisely how many. 


At present, more than 50 departments of law and four 
law colleges are in Operation in our country. For a long 
time, the expansion of a chain of specialized colleges, for 
example, by setting up departments at state universities 
with great numbers of staff. was the “main line” for 
developing higher law education in our country. Appar- 
ently, there was nothing wrong with this: The geography 
of college locations became more extensive, and they 
began to train lawyers in various parts of Russia. How- 
ever, first, the ““geographic’’ expansion was very 
restricted because colleges and departments of law 
appeared exclusively in the RSFSR; there were none in 
other republics. Second, the abundance of “college estab- 
lishments” themselves brought about an inevitable 
decline in the standards of instruction. At present, there 
are law departments functioning in our country in which 
there 1s not a single professor among the so-called cadre 


of professors and instructors, and in which candidates of 


science and associate professors are, as the saying goes, 
few and tar between. Of course, it may be said that 
having a degree 1s not in itself indicative of anything. 
However, not having one is not the most convincing 
proof of superior qualifications for an instructor. 


So our society, which is undergoing a transformation, 
has an acute need for highly skilled lawyers which ts 
Objectively due to the changes in all spheres of life— 
economics, politics, and international relations. What 1s 
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needed for lawyers to appear in our country in, so to 
speak, the numbers and condition necessary’? An entire 
set of measures 1s needed. 


To my mind, we should first take the path of reducing 
the scale of training by correspondence in the legal 
profession. | do not mean to offend anyone who got a 
legal education this way. There are many excellent 
specialists among them. However, we can train an inves- 
ligator, judge, or procurator no better by remotely man- 
aging their training, than we can teach a surgeon to 
operate through recommendations by correspondence. 


It is necessary to stop the outflow of instructional staff 
from law schools to cooperatives and joint enterprises. It 
has become sort of unprofitable to train students at 
present. At any rate, even at our Moscow Legal Institute 
we lack about 150 instructors, according to state stan- 
dards for the number of students in full-time, part-time, 
and correspondence forms of training. The available, 
quite strong faculty which includes, for example, 5U 
professors, doctors of sciences, and more than 250 
associate professors, candidates of sciences, cannot make 
up for this shortage. The classroom workload 1s such that 
it cannot but influence the quality of instruction. As far 
as wages are concerned, even now, after a raise, protes- 
sors and even department chairmen at the institute make 
less than a driver in a cooperative or a joint enterprise. 


We could continue to dwell on similar “trifles.” such as 
the extremely unsatisfactory supply of textbooks. The 
situation will not be improved by partial measures. It 1s 
necessary to fundamentally change the entire structure of 
the training of legal experts, gearing it to profound 
changes in public life. As I see it, the organization of legal 
education should borrow a lot from the experience of 
training technical cadres with superior qualifications, 
primarily by using the system of continuous education 
and by the organization of training complexes. Higher 
and secondary special educational establishments, voca- 
tional technical schools, general secondary schools, pre- 
school and extracurricular educational facilities, as well 
as the educational establishments of systems for skill 
improvement and cadre retraining belong to such com- 
plexes, naturally, on a voluntary basis. Our institute 
intends to set up such a complex very soon which will 
consist of two general secondary schools. a vocational 
law school, and a lyceum. This will be a complex with 
two or three stages of training: a school-institute, or a 
school-vocational school-institute. 


Autonomy given to the higher schools 1s a serious help to 
our operations. At present, we control our own destiny to 
a much greater extent. Presumably, this would make tt 
possible to set up in our country, among other things. 
independent pedagogical schools, and to abandon lev- 
eling and uniformity of actions which are instilled by 
rigid centralism, and which rob the higher schools of 
their own identity. 


From this school year on, with the consent of the USSR 
State Committee for Public Education, our institute wall 
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also embark on traning specialists on a commercial 
basis. This is how those who already have a higher 
education==both Soviet citizens and foreign citizens 
permanently residing in our country will study legal 
sciences, This will become an additional service ren- 
dered by the institute for those who wish to be trained in 
a related profession or to change their careers to that of 
lawyer, For its part, the institute will have an opportu. 
nity to replenish its budget which 1s absolutely necessary 
in order to bring education up to modern standards 
Naturally, the introduction of paid traning will in no 
way supersede existing procedures for receiving a second 
higher education tree of charge 


Recently, many new chairs have appeared in our inst. 
lute—crime study, engineering and technical law, 
defense attorneys, economic law, and constitutional 
(state) law of foreign countries. We have begun to teach 
private international law, economic law, and legal foun- 
dations of the foreign economic operations of the USSR 
Special-purpose training of specialists on the basis of 
contracts with departments, enterprises, and organiza- 
tions also belongs here. For example, we have signed 
such a contract with the USSR Procuracy. What does 
this do for the higher school’? We can now act with 
greater certainty of purpose, and train specialists with 
quite precise “parameters —who is necessary for what 
kind of job—rather than train them, so to say, blindly 
We can create procurator-investigalive groups of sorts, 
as carly as in the process of instruction. with students 
specializing in a certain direction 


In a word, we try to make better use of current opportu- 
nities by, so to speak, mobilizing our resources to gen- 
erate funds which will be used to solve the social prob- 
lems of the collective. increase the wages of the 
employees, and improve physical facilities 
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The last question is the most acute for us, and not only 
for Usethe condition of the instruction facilities of 
many law departments and institutes is catastrophic. As 
lar as we are concerned, the taciities of our own school 
are virtually non-existent, We rent space for instruction 
for more than 700,000 rubles annually, Meanwhile, the 
Moscow Legal Institute has existed for 60 years now, and 
it has trained more than 100,000 specialists tor the 
country, So has it been possible or not to acquire Our own 
“production space’ in this period of time in order to 
keep from turning the process of instruction into contin 
uous commuting trom one building to another’ 


What is the reason” Are we really involved in a pursuit 
which is of no use to society’ Apparently, we are not 
Most likely, this has to do with the long-standing erro 
neous practice whereby the organs of state power neglect 
the issues of the higher schools in humanities. After all 
as a rule, they are precisely the ones afflicted by extreme 
poverty. This is what the attitude toward the humanities 
as something second-rate, not belonging to the basis has 
brought about. However, it appears that we have now 
seen how bitter the reckoning 1s. This means that the 
attitude needs to be changed fundamentally. taking into 
account the fact that lawyers do not have rich sponsors 
to say nothing about other humanities specialists 


Al present, a lot is being said about education as a 
priority, about the need for its problems to be handled by 
State program No. |. Education should become a priority 
after all, despite the fact that the country’s tinancial 
Situation 1s extremely difficult, and the state has many 
priority tasks, because as an ancient maxim goes, educa- 
tion 1s the only guarantee for the future 


Is there hope that the mght, the left, the democrats, and 
the conservatives will finally understand that both we 
and our descendants will have to pay dearly tor the 
disintegration of higher education which has been under 
way for a long time’ 
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Central [V's Editorial Control Procedures 

i vplained 

VIE NTIS A Moscow NEZALISIM ADA OAZE TA 
in Russian O° Apr Yl po 


[Interview with unnamed TV journalist by NEZAVISI 
MAYA GAZETA correspondent Sergey Fomin. place 
and date not givens Cooking’ in Ostankino’| 


[leat] A well-known TV journalist, whose name we 
decided not to disclose, answers questions asked by 
NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA correspondent Sergey 
Fomin, 


{Fomin| Mikhail Nenashey said once that Gosteleradio 
[State Committee tor Television and Radio Broad 
casting} was an uncontrollable structure. But since the 
arrival of Leonid Kravchenko things have changed in a 
rather short time. After the scandalous bans and pro- 
gram cancellations a peacetul atmosphere has descended 
on TY broadcasting. Critical programs either have dis- 
appeared or are disappearing. How is this done techni- 
cally” 

| Answer] Generally speaking, it 1s done in a most banal 
and boring manner. Every Monday a briet meeting takes 
place during which they discuss the most important 
programs. Either the chairman or his deputy 1s present at 
this meeting. There they make remarks on aired pro- 
grams and make plans. All of this 1s reported by the 
editors-in-chiet to the employees 


[Fomin}] Suppose that somebody disagrees with these 
decisions and wants to do a program his own way’ How 
can this be controlled? Is there anyone who watches 
every program before it 1s aired” 


[Answer] The president of the all-U'nion company has 
several deputies in charge of various “zones” of TV time 
All control is exercised primarily by them and through 
them. These people may. to a certain degree, share in 
some original ideas, they may be allies of the program 
authors but at the critical moment they choose to be on 
the side of the leadership anyway. Valentin Lazutkin, tor 
instance. has been contributing. to some extent, to the 
establishment of Russian TV for a long time as he 
searched for a compromise with the Union leadership 
But now his actions in this direction have become less 
energetic. if | may say so, because now they may threaten 
his existence in the structure 


[he finished programs are viewed but not all of them. of 
course. They view only the most important ones and also 
those which attract the most viewers. But the main thing 
iS to watch after the people. If an author is more loval he 
needs less control. If they want to cancel a program that 
has been already announced in the schedule. an order 1s 
sent to the main program management and to the master 
control room. Then the program gets canceled and as a 
rule the announcer says that 1t happened “due to tech- 
nical reasons.” 
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Concerning the main intormation programs. the 
anchors: teats are personally edited of even written by 
the editors-inechief in very close contact with the deputy 
charmen., This was done. tor imstance, by Petr Reshetos 
for the “Vremya broadcasts during the Baltic events 
Incidentally. “Vremya’ has a very rigorous plan of what 
will be shown and. of course. it has to be approved trom 
above every time The implementation of the plan 
explains the selection of rather conservatively-thinking 
editors. The plan may be amended on very short notice 
both “trom below’ and “trom above The changes trom 
below are mostly non-political, suggested by the authors 
From above there are phone calls. Everybody calls 
Yazoy. Lukyanoy, Deasokhoyv—everyone who has a 
“direct line” to the Kremlin 


All orders are given on the phone. Reshetoy’s order in 
writing “to suspend’ the production of “\Vzglyad™ was a 
unique occurrence in the history of the Soviet television 


[Fomin}| How do they control live broadcasts’ 


[Answer] “Live” programs have what they call “run 
through” rehearsals during which the hosts say on stage. 
without an audience, what they are going to say during 
the program. All this is viewed by deputy chairmen ona 
closed-circuit monitor, Besides, live broadcasts are seen 
on the tour “Orbita’ systems. Most often they watch the 
firstone. After that thes indicate what should be “cut™ in 
future broadcasts. Basically. it is possible, without any 
contact with the author. to air the program to. the 
European part with “cuts” and pretend that it 1s live 


{[Fomin] They say that live broadcasts are aired with a 
40-second delay during which you can cut out anything 
undesirable 


[Answer] This does not seem to be true. I did live 
broadcasts and we had a TN set in the studio which 
received the signal from an outside antenna. We always 
had tull comuncidence. But there is no need to “delay” the 
signal anyway. The people who are in control of the air at 
that time can always make a direct call to the control 
room or to the director” Announcers are always ready 
with a corresponding text and tilm reels which can be 
used as substitutes 


Besides. there are preventive sanctions such as simply 
locking up the stage. They can post militiamen and not 
let in those people who were invited to the program by 
the host. That happened with “\ zglyad” when Sakharov 
was invited to one of its live broadcasts. He did not show 
up but the militiamen were posted by the studio 


[Fomin}] When Yeltsin spoke at the Kiroy Plant he said 
that Central Television was operating under the aegis of 


the KGB 


[Answer] [think he said that in the heat of the polemics 
Phere is no need of that. Kray chenko maintains personal 
contact with the highest echelons of power, but there are 
agents around.) The Ostankino building ts a transparent 


one 
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[Fomin} In general, are there any rigid criteria tor what 
may be shown and discussed and what may not’ 


[Answer] They are hard to specity. The general set ot 
permits and restrictions depends, in many ways, on 
personal taste. They are often determined by negotia- 
lions conducted by the authors and the leadership either 
personally or through editors-in-chiet. The personality of 
the chairman is of utmost importance in all this. He 


serves as an indicator of what is allowed. This way of 


settling matters can be especially complicated under the 
conditions of a changing political situation 


{Fomin] It happened several times that) programs 
announced in the schedule were replaced by films with 
an urgent political conteat, “The Face of Extremism”, 
for instance, Which was atred in place of the last “Vzg- 
lyvad.” “Thoughts on a Baltic Subject.” “Ahlen Voices.” 
These films are somewhat strange. They are not done tn 
the manner usual tor your correspondents, they sound 
like @ pretentious commentary by an overly biased and 
tendentious character. What is most important, no 
names of their authors or studio logos are shown on 
them. Where do these films come trom” 


{| Answer] Asa rule. they are made at the suggestion of the 
KGB. approved by the highest echelons of power. No 
attempt 1s made to conceal this fact. Groups of journal- 
ists and directors are formed to make the films. The 
programs are produced in Ostankino but the shooting 1s 
done by agencies in most cases. They edit the film which 
was shot by someone else and you can see trom its 
quality that it was shot either with non-protessional or a 
different system of equipment. you can also see that it 
was not cut by state TV 


{Fomin] It seems interesting that Central TV closed 
down “Vzgelyad "> “edited” the “TSN” [TELEVISION 
NEWS SERVICE]. but the “Fifth Wheel” continues to 
come out as if nothing had happened. How would you 
explain this’ 


[Answer] It may be explained by the tact that Leningrad 
PV is not watched by the entire country after all. or by 
the fact that Bella Kurkova, the editor-in-chict of Len- 
ingrad’s “Fitth Wheel” has more authority than the 
Central TN editors-in-chiet). Maybe there 1s some kind of 
an agreement between Sobchak and Gorbaches. The 
process of control 1s. after all. a process and it may have 
its own nuances and paradoxes 


Mikhail Antonoy Applauds Publication of Russian 
Nationalist Paper 

YIENIJ 471M w ROESSAIT) LEST NIA im Russias 
\ I) >> Wag j}onle 


[Letter trom Mikhail Fedorovich Antonos “Be a Patriot 
and Don't t ndermine the Culture 
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[Excerpts] Bearing in mind that in the way we perceive the 
phenomena of our history and culture, in our approach to 
the principles of patriotic journalism, certain divergences 
among our comrades-in-arms are inevitable, we have 
published Mikhail Fedorovich’s well-wishing letter 
below. 


Dear Friends! It was with great joy that | received the 
news about the publication of your newspaper, one 
which has openly proclaimed as its task facilitating the 
renewal of Russian national lite in all its manifestations 
for re-creating Russian society. It seems to me that there 
is nO more lofty or more noble goal than this, and | 
consider it my prime duty to participate to the best of my 
powers and abilities in this cause of bringing about the 
salvation of our much-suffering people. | have succeeded 
in writing something for RUSSKIY VESTNIK, and | 
have something else in the planning stage. And reading 
this newspaper brings me many pleasant Moments, it can 
be boldly stated that this newspaper has become well- 
established. It is gathering force trom one issue to the 
next and expanding the circle of its readers. This ts 
something that | personally and our Union tor the 
Spiritual Rebirth of the Fatherland are attempting to 
facilitate in all possible ways. | would like to. see 
RUSSKIY VESTNIK become a truly All-Russian news- 
paper of worldwide importance, all the more so in that it 
was founded by the “Rossiya” Society. whose voice ts 
also directed at Russians abroad. [passage omitted] 


RUSSKIY VESTNIK will be capable of becoming an 
All-Russian tribune only if it adopts as its main weapon 
not biting satire. but rather the Truth. “Not by CGrod’s 
power, but by the Truth’ —These words. spoken by the 
Blessed Saint and Girand Prince Aleksandr Y aroslavich 
Nevskiy could be adopted as your newspapers motto 


RUSSKIY VEST NIK: should have its own circle of 
rcaders, including Russians abroad. who are often 
simply not reached by the “salt” of our bitingly satirical 
articles. We must be the most solidly substantial and 
tundamental Russian newspaper. profoundly patrioti 
and highly cultured. and—it you lhke—in a certain sense 
(on a spiritual level) mass-aristocratic and chastels 
(rthodo, 


But the main problem. which we must clucidate trom all 
sides. 18 to tind ways to accomplish the following tripk 
task: to tree ourselves trom the foreign cabal. overcome 
the people's poverty. and curb the Matia | stand ready to 
help the newspaper in these matters 

I know that not everything | have said above will be met 
But | would be gratetul to 
you for publishing this letter, albeit in the form of a 


with approval by cvervon 


polemic 


With sincere rm spect and good wishes tor your sus SS 
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POSTEAKTU M Agency's Financial Problems 
Assessed 


1D ovos / ISNY/] Vf soon Radiv Rosi Ni work 
IN Russian LISS GMT 29 May 91 


[Arkadiy Medvedev commentary | 


[Text] Hello trends: The rumors which have recently 
been going about to the effect that the well-known 
POSTRFAKTUM news agency has round itself in deep 
water do. it appears, have some basis. According to 
information provided by employees of the KOMMER 
SANT paper. which as you know ts one of POSTPAK 
Tl M's tounders, the agency's financial situation indeed 
leaves much to be desired. There are reports that the 
losses in the fourth quarter of 1990 comprised |OO 008 
Rubles [R] while in the first quarter of this year the sum 
had increased tive-fold. Also highly cloquent. in’ my 
view. 8 the fact that the agency's employees have not 
been paid tor three months 


Two years ago. this agency tirst made itself known by 
pulling Oul a news service twice a week, which was 
printed on a single wire and included everything which 
the POSTRFAKTUM agency's employees had managed 
to produce in the area otf politics and the economy 
Comparatively rapidly. as the year passed. a separak 
economic bulletin appeared. which began coming out 
The agency's subscribers with an inclina 
lion tor politics were tully able to satisty their interest by 
getting a news bulletin three times a day. Yet another 
publication appeared. called ZAKONODATELSTV®© I 
EKONOMIRKA [Legislation and the Economy]. It should 
be said that it was those publications which reflected the 
events of business lite—the POSTFAKTUM publica 
that became the agency § main source of income 


Twice &a WeCkK 


Tons 


Incidentally. subscribers quickly perceived that) there 
need to spend money on politics. rather it was 


sufficrent and cheaper merely to buy the economic and 


egisiative information. as thes needed it. of course. We 
gct enough politics without this. Incidentally. the 
agencs § subscribers include such major news giants as 
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LPI REL TERS. and other large agencies and papers 
And therefore. and reports that POSTRAKTU M's 
account contains RSOUOOO, over R40 000 of which ts 
owed to the FAKT cooperative. the POSTRFAKTUM 
agenes s second tounder. seem to me quile strange 
Incidentally. the control package belongs to FAKT 


lt is rumored that the agency's devclopment program 
envisaged tull sell-recoupment by the autumn of last 
year, However this did not happen and agency started 
going downhill [tis hard to say now whether this just 
happened or whether the conditions were created tor it 
The agency is the internal atlair of KOMMERSANT and 
FAK T One can only assume that KOMMERSANT ts 
gradually swallowing up POSTFAKTUM by directing 
the network of correspondents toward working under the 
conditions of the publication of a daily business paper 


Incidentally. if one takes a caretul look at POSTFAR. 
TU Mos bulletins one can assume that this network of 
correspondents encompasses approximately 60 cities in 
the countrys. The structure of the network is simple 
Editors have correspondents who supply information by 
phone during the day and using an answering machine 
during the night) Bearing in mind the structure of the 
network, one can assume that it 1s an excellent basis tor 
the organization of KOMMERSANT 


spondents bureaus It is also possible that such bureaus 


regional corre- 


.en the status of small enterprises. Given this 
ft the network of correspondents 
mins On ke\ 


nonetheless left to central 


will be eg 
Aind of organization 

the right to make d issucs such as 
tinancing. for cvampl ‘ 
management However. all these assumptions could 
remait ust that and not ing more for an indetinitels 
long time. at.any rate until POSTFAKTUM's credit debt 


at one of Menatep’s banks ts cancelled) The agency's 


mplovees are saying that it comprises about RI 5S mil 

bor 

Wel ime first wa ft independent mass media. and 

POSTEARKTUM indisputably belongs to it. having 

accepted the rules of a market cconomy and thus tough 
mpctition as w Sh ming dependent on thes< 

ruICS 
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Suppression of 1962 Novocherkassh ‘Revolt 
Described by b\-Officer 

(Soo -naM IZVESTIYA CU NMay vil 
kKdition p 4 


Letter by Vo Malakhos of Vladimir. tormer treld-erack 
arcer officer in the Soviet Army. now a legal consultant 
to IZVESTIN AS editors under th 
bditors Mba! lune 146 Destimony of 
a Regular Officer Who Participated in Suppression of 
the “Revolt 


rubric } rary try 


Novocherkassh 


Feat) The truth about the events of Jun " 
Novocherkassk ts finally being made public: Reports or 


Ss trageds have appeared in both your newspaper (Ne 


band other publications. Perhaps my story—entirels 
SUPICCTING nm some respects Dut. Del mic itt | 
honest—also will interest someone What more. tere 
iS passing. there are fewer and tewer witnesses. and Ian 


unable to remain silent any longer” The point is not s 
much in my personal nec gd to spcah oul ws. ' mer 
haps. repent asin revcating the significance of Doth that 


which occurred and that which ts happening toda 


“Se 1 tit “ apt rhe 4 ! tit “MM 4 Vvenis aire aay of at ims! 


Wi-vear antiquil (on Saturday 2 June. our class (and ut 


onsisted of about TX) regular officers undergoing 


tresher tramineg at the officer school imen 


1M 


Studies. hurried), embarked m motor vehictes. and cat 


PCOMMMCH 


orative oO Nedelin) was taken on alert trom. its 
ned out of town We were perplexed What was going 
n’ We were ordered to keep quiet and ask no questions 
Ihe motor vehicle column was halted bevond the au 
port. and we were assembled The deputy currimculun 
het and chict of the unit political department. © olone 


innounced that we were being sent 


Novocherkassh where disorders wer mCUrring nad 
that we would take action in keeping with the situation 
At the same time. we were intormed that the thas 

schools cadets had been alerted as carly as UL00) and 
were also in Novocherkassk. guarding the bank. the post 
t! i? railroad station. and other buildings 
ncluding that of the party gorkom [cil vevaevitt 


which a rampaging crowd and certain cxtremists and 


hoodiumish clements scemingly had destroved 
\l amrout " “ « itt ved at a lank ad SiO} yas W 
found ul Cory tthe pyr cading day hum | ! T).! 1 
gorkom § request. the division mmander had sent a 
lumn of soldiers to the plant. with weapons and tanks 
Hut without ammunition At that time. amass mectineg of 
workers Was taking place at the plant. and it had Deer 
alied on tl nitiatisve of the partkhom [party committ 
md the administration at about [ot) tn Nang ! 
shoifts ra Nila nih ulin 1 1) Sapp i ? 
thie pa ina ¢ mments “ca 
What was mind’ It was on titer that we f mh 
that pa il ry Te my nr du af i! <7] WV wes mscgd 
4 | \ NCTAGSSA S Larecs ni rpris i? 
t mat nstruction plant NEN 7 
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duns products We also tound out. for example, that 
mostly women worked on the heaviest carthen form jobs 
n the casting shop, and that the reduction of pay rates 
and increase in prices had additionally comcided with 
the administration's shameless explanations about a 
myth albmechanization of manual labor Moreover, we 
found out that the parthom secretary had answered the 
what are we going to cat, and what 
ire We gong to feed our children’ with words to the 
Hlect that ut thes had caten prroshki with meat betore 
they would now cat them with cabbage Eyewitnesses 
would later say that this became the tinal spark in the 
worked up crowd) The casting shop's women had started 
the “revolt” The administration and the partkom mem 
bers had to barricade themselves in the administration 


hurlding § atte 


women Ss question 


Well by that time. a column of soldiers, headed by the 
division commander. had arrived there in a convoy of 
heavy tanks) Workers on the plant grounds did not let 
themin. The soldiers and tanks were compelled to return 
to their barracks. At that mass mecting, those assembled 
had made the decision to go out on demonstration with 
the whole plant. together with the workers: settiement 
(and it was located about LO kilometers trom the city) 


()n the morning of 2 June. the production workers, the 
ther employees (that was about 10.000 persons), and 
ther tamiles moved toward the city with red banners 
and portraits of VL Lenin. Fire engines tried to stop the 
olumn near the entrance to the city. They did not 
succeed In the city. students of three institutes and 
residents jorned the workers. A rally began 


\t about 1800) CPSU Central Committee Presidium 
members AL Mikovan and FR. Kozlov. party obkom 
ommittee} chiets. and representatives of the 
high command arrived at the division base 
\bout 20 minutes later. all command personne! were 
assembled for a conterence, at which both our curric 
ulum chiet and his deputy. Col. U daltsov. were present 
Ihe conterence was bret) At about 1600. we were 
assembled again, and Col. U daltsov informed us that the 
disturbances in the city had been provoked by criminals 
and hoodlumish clements. and that the decision had 
been made to institute a curfew in the city.” Tanks with 
blank charges entered the city. but they were quickly 
blockaded by the population (True. window panes and 
frames in the buildings went flying even from the blank 


loblast 


meets 


rounds) 


(our class had been tormed in tront of the ammunition 
The currsculum chiet gave the order to take arms 
The tormation did not move from tts position. We stood 
there in a quandary What arms. what are they tor. who 
where are they. these “hoodlumish 


dumy 


, I al shot al 


Then the 


hict of the political department gave the 


mmand “CC ommunrsts. torward'’” He who has been at 
the tront—he knows.) This 1s a sacred command, and tt 
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must not be disobeyed) The C ommunists marched tor 
ward A special mission 
substation between the city and the plant—was assigned 
to us. four majors (A) Tynayanos. S| bedorenko. \ 
Kodakos. and me). We were taken to the substation in a 
BIR jarmored personnel carner|, under escort of tw 
tanks bevond cit) limits. One little girl about cars 


lo guard th clectrn powell 


old. who velled “tascists” after us. has remained inn 


memory and made my heart ache Shy led at atous 
combat veterans 
We assumed a perimeter detense The tiring in the ity 


died down by evening and only what was being 
announced with loudspeakers about the curtew s institu 
tion was audible Toward morning. we w taken “oft 
the special mission.” When we rode through the city 
Streets, we saw fire engines and “nitralki [not turther 
identified] that were washing blood off the sidewalks and 
payements, and taking away the trash and broken 
window panes. The city was surrounded by troops 
\fterward we were quartered a week longer on the tank 
division's grounds. Every night the “black crows” [Black 
Maras}. as we called them, ran about the city [tis likely 
that KGB associates, who had been concentrated in th 

city in great numbers. were working intensely A delega 
tion of workers made an appeal to Mikoyan on the dates 
ot 6 and June to properly bury the dead They wer 

denied this. It was probably teared that a spontaneous 
mutiny against the authorities might break oul agai 
during the funerals. In the evenings. w 


| tS + al 


with F Kozlov. trying to tind answers to the questions 
that were tormenting us. The answers wer ruitous 
insincere. It was sensed that the truth of th nis was 


being caretully concealed trom us 


Early in the morning (about (500) on a Satur 
Sunday. | do not remember which now. we were taker 
toward the plant on motor sehicles i 

armored personnel carriers and tanks In the stepp 


was quite apparent how columns of mot witl 
tanks and armored personne! carriers were n ny 
toward the NEVZ trom all sides AL Mek inandt R 
Kozlov, were to meet with the plant's production workers 


and other emplovees at (9K 


(Our mission was to break through the plants ter etl 
tanks at the red flare (the signal tor actior ind tt 
troops were to divide the plant S ground nto eectore 


designated directions and tak« 
rescue the members of the CPSU Central Comn 
Presidium and the government Fortunat rv thing 


a rh SST 


went well At about 1100. the green fas th 
cease action}|—shot up into the sky And tl ‘ 
arms behemoth. roaring and kicking up dust. passed 
Helligerentl, through the hushed plant 

streets. This was a demonstration of the streneth and 
authority of a people s army. which had punished 

peopl 

How many casualties there had been on the | ttt 


military personnel and the population 


that anvone knew Now we hear +k 
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plus seven executed by tiring squad) Are these figures 
accurate’ [do not know, and | am not convinced that 
they are How many were guiltlessly sentenced’ The 
cadets guarding the railroad station told us later that two 
special trains carrying arrestees were sent oul during 
those days) What was the tate of those arrestees’ What 
was the tate of those students who were expelled trom th 
institutes by the dozens’ What. also. was the tate of that 
hitthe girl who accurately defined our actions in just on 
word 

Well. now, after serving 27 years in the army. becoming 
a second-group invalid, and being in the CPSU tor 43 
years (but | had joined the party at the tront—so that i 
| were to dic, tt would be as a Communist without tail) 
| understand: All of the Novocherkassk casualties —thes 
are on my conscience too. The tact that | personalls 
killed no one and personally shot no one—thal ts smal 
consolation After all, | could have received anot 
assignment and been in a rank of those who tired The 
arms ithe army. and an order is an order Bul those « 
gave the order at that same Novocherkassk hid behind 
our executorial backs: Indeed. no one knows their names 
or calls them to account. We all—both those who 
shot and those who did the shooting—are altk th 
victims of some diabolical plot and the hostages 
same system. under which “halt of Russia is in pris 
camps. and halt of Russia 1s in the form of oppressors 


From my understanding of all of this. | am becoming 
teartul. especially now. when blood is being shed 
ountrs. and when beardless soldiers (not combat 
crans like us, but yesterday s little boys’) at 
into all sorts of political. ethnic. or so 
all. the army os the army. and an order ts an or \nd 
there 1s no point in worrying about the Novocherkasss 


1)” when there 1s already, the Vilnius 


| am also becoming teartul becaus 
loudly resounding calls of “lL mon Deput 
[Russian Communist Parts! leaders tor | hdopt 
mergencs measures” What those a: | know 
Novocherkassk) The speeches of | Polos first 
tary of the RAP Central Committ ihout °“¢ 
mists gome over lo the Offensis f mii? 
ft that Novocherkassk political departn 
mand (Communists. torward 
those who expounded Marxism-Leninisn 
ourse in political studies tor the sok 
the |14YS0's) and who later. in th SSI 
spondence. gained crudition in the doen 
at the “red protessors vy VPS 
Political School or the C PSL ¢ nira 
Part, School “tl 


President. a rather good person or 


—_ 


unexpected! su 


ind makine him. as general secretar " 
tf ncnes together wilh thy rane mye 


and the AG:B (and tt 


the President's hands) (Th ast C PSL ¢ 


hers. the army 


mitt Plenum—was this n 


iif | ck this i Why rY 
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with what’ with weapons in hand against thei own 


people and to a new dictatorship 


Me—lam an old Communist. | tought tor “tull social 
ism and detended “ullimate socialism. | built “com 
munism until }YS0. and then was thrown into the 
developed socialism” t. like millions of 
others, lived by the ideologies of unrealistic and unen 
lightened programs—such, when it be analyzed. is the 
sad summation of my life) Nevertheless | remain in the 
the Presi 
and because | believe 
nthe trrumph of good sense and benign forces. These. | 
After all, itis not jpust 
let us be fair even here 


huilding oft 


parts. both because | beheve in Gorbaches 
dent and the General Secretary 
am sure. also extn the party 
dirty deeds that are in its record 


Because of this. L was very happy when there rang out, at 
the Third Extraordinary Congress of Russian People’s 
Deputies. the speech of the Afghan hero Rutskiy. who 
appealed. mainty to the unorganized majority of Com 
munists, which has taken a wait-and-see attitude (to 
se such as 1) to unite in a Communist Party for 
Democracy True. the Russian Communist Party Cen- 

Committee Plenum reviled Rutskiy in this instance 
ind “parade veterans” even suggested depriving him of 

city citizenship) TL belreve that this new trend 
’ me to have its own organized structure, and will 
wan stl neth In thos regard there is no need to tear the 
plit. and its necessary to sever relations with the upper 

stot the party nomenklatura [hierarchy] and partoc 
bureaucracy |. which has transtormed itself 
) Sovect bourgeors caste. and has become antipop 


Ta mart, 


ind incapable of cxpressing the opinions and expec 
ons of most rank-and-file party members. Precisely 
florts of this upper crust. that slavish tear 
howe have been squeezing out bit by bit during sin 


rs of perestrovka. is again creeping into our souls 


1! are. to Be sure. the likes of this upper crust on all 
. nese Br ders that turn in a flash into torward 
mds to the militar and th mnot now resin 
s to ther teme’s having ended But has ut 
led’ Hi iain there are doults and perplevities 
mp {that Ih gan with th \ wherkassk of 
guit\ and an nding with our turbulent 
! But after all. it all. vou wall agree. ts 
] without the past there is no futur 

\ ! mou mivseil mpicted the Order 
Red-Ba Second-Award Miltary Politica 

Sc nent F Engels (in Leningrad) in 1981 In the 
‘ \rn rn 443) | was a participant in the war 
‘\ herkassh) | was a career mil 

£8 chk ry gd for siiness ir my | 9”) 

ith Nfs » VY¥uZl [AIL mon C orrespor 

| s Institut Jl awe 4 hed as a CR 

‘ ’ \ ladin (oMiispohkom [OMlast Face 
it ind | an ‘ gi msuilant for a 

R at , . i th hairmar toa labor Ollective 
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Facts Learned in 1962 Novocherkassh Shootings 
of Strikers 


Y/}l sass a | VJ vi il IRI ) ; Ri ij} bo duyy d 


lArticle hy IRI 1D) correspondent \ Isaves The Dark 
Day of Novocherkassk | 


[Text] Novocherkassh 
on the square where the CPSI 
committee] and gorispolkom loHty soviet executive com 
mittee} were located then) People who came to the 
Square Carrying Lenin's portraits and Slogans protesting 
against the price hikes on meat and meat products were 
shot to death 


Twenty years ago shots sounded 
gorkom POULN pT 


On | June 1962 the workers of the Novocherkassh 
electric locomotive manultacturing plant went on strike 
It was caused by price increases in the country and 
lowered wage scales—the administration “cut these at 
the wrong ime. When the workers asked plant manager 
Kurochkin how they were going to live after all that. he 
could not think of a better answer than to say with irons 
‘If vou don't have the money to buy bread. cat pres with 
tripe’ That was the spark that ignited the fire. No 
attempts at persuasion could help after that) Rallies 
started springing up at the plant 


The next day strikers went in a column to the center ot 
the city. to tell the city authorities about their objections 
and ask their questions. On the way thes were joined by 
the people from other factones. More and more peopl 
gathered in tront of the building accommodating the 
gorkom and the city soviet. tension mounted. some of 
the most excited broke into the building Then the 
shooting started 


, } 
Tomorrow, on 2 June. after a requiem mass in the loca 
cathedral and a solemn meeting. tt ts planned to put up 


a memorial plaque on the square and to designate a sit 
for a tuture monument in the old city cemetery wher 
thes intend to move the remains of the 23 people killed 


in those days. All this will be done with the par 


of the city leaders) The military procura ! d th 
secret burial places of the people who were st Th 

were found dozens of miles away trom Novocherkassk 
in Novoshakhtinsk. in the villag ! Martsevo near 
Taganrog and in northern Rostoy Oblast. near the 
Village of Tarasovski, The dead hay rec! dentitied 
The names that have been circulating in tl i. for a 
long time were contirmed Th C Oommiss 7 if 


considerably he Iped in the sear 


journalist Irina Mordar looks at son 


'f rr ; ‘ff 
Managed Nou ( 


her as she tells us what thes 


people mentioned in this mourntul list 


Here is Viktor Revyakin: he was sitting in a tree. He was 
killed. Antonina Dmitrivevna Gribova, a hairdresser, was 
shot in the abdomen at her working place (which means 
that shots were fired at apartment and shop windows), she 
died on the operating table. Aleksandr Nikolaeyvich Dya 
konos, a Great Patriotic war veteran, was killed as he was 
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eViting from a store. His wife told us he had gone to get a 
pack of cigarettes... Another soldier of the Great Patriotic 
war died then also-—honstantin honstantinovich Klep; 
Gennadiy Lerletskiy, a boy, as curious and willing to get 
into the hottest spots like all boys, was among the crowd 
that tried to break into the militia building to liberate the 
workers that had been arrested (in fact, they were not 
there), and he was shot to death, Aron Shulman, a visitor 
from Lvov, did not stop when halted by the military patrol 
on Sobornaya Square and was mortally wounded... 


The commission is stl searching now tor the graves ot 
the seven people sentenced to be executed by tiring 
squad. plant turner S. Sotnikoy, electrode plant workers 
\ Korkach and M.) Kuznetsoy. machine-building plant 
foundry cleaner Bo Mokrousoy, sovkhoz team- leader 
from Volgograd Oblast AJ Zaytsey. “Gormash” plant 
fitter Vo Cherepanos, and Boarding School No. 2 cook V 
They were tully cleared of all accusations ot 
banditry now (with the exception of Cherepanoy, whose 
accusation was only partially removed) 


Shuvaves 


Ihe mother of one of them—Sergey Sotnikov— 
S!-vear-old Nina Leonidoy na. wrote a letter to the city 
soviet chanman. This letter was recently published in the 
city newspaper NOVOCHERKASSAKIYE VEDO- 
MOSTI “This letter is from the mother of Sergey 
Sotnikoy. who was convicted and executed tor the strike 
of 1962 LT still do not know why my son died, what he 
was guilty of Ever since he was a small boy he was 
honest and just. like his tather (war participant, CPSI 
member since 1YIS—A.L) What kind of a criminal was 
he’ “Lam nota bandit. | do not want to die a bandit.” 
Serees said in his last words at the courtroom. He was 
accused at the tral of having climbed onto the “over- 
hang ot the pedestrian crossing near the plant to tell the 
people to send their delegates to plant No. 17 and to the 
electrode plant in order to stop the work there. Now they 
have admitted that Sotnikoy was no bandit. They 
admitted tt. untortunately. 29 vears after his execution 


Pho same issue of the newspaper printed. for the first 


time. the teats of speeches made in those uneasy days on 
the cit) radio by A] Mikovan and F. Kozlov. Those 
speeches were taped then by the instructor of the 


Novocherkassk Polytechnic institute, P. Povarov, they 
were included in the new documentary film “Pictures 
trom Novocherkassk” by director A. Marvamovy 


What were the leaders of our country then saying after 
urgently arriving at) Novocherkassk. what were they 
telling the people’ 


“Some people were saying: “We were suffering, but we 
wished that somebody had prepared us in advance, say 
three months before the price hikes. To that I may answer 
that when wholesale and retail prices are raised and the 
action is announced beforehand, it causes speculation and 
disorder in stores. Everybody will want to buy everything 
in the stores before that day. The kolkhozes would wait for 
the price hike to sell their meat. That is why we were 
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forced to take this measure. It is a temporary measure.” 
This is an excerpt from A. Mikoyan's speech. 


“The majority of Novocherkassk blue- and white-collar 
workers, students. and teachers also understood the 
policy of our party correctl. Only a tew workers trom 
the Budennyy plant could not comprehend the meaning 
of the current measures and swallowed the bait of some 
dishonest characters... Certain people who lost contro! 
over their actions have created such an unruly atmo 
sphere of lawlessness that the authorities were forced to 
bring military units into the city and declare a curtew 
How can it be possible to use shouting and anarchist 
actions to discuss important political issues) under the 
conditions of our truly popular socialist democracy 
when the role of all public organizations and of the 
working class 1s so great?” FF Kozlov said. showing his 
indignation and displeasure 


The authorities then wanted to teach the disgruntled 
workers a lesson of tear That explains the seven unrigh 
leous “shooting” sentences and the dozens of convicts 
guilty of nothing but participation in the demonstration 
But as we know now, power that 1s sustained by tear does 
not last long 


Official Views Pollution Effect on Public Health. 
New Legislation 
YIM NOFOSB Moscow TRUED in Russian 1S May Yi p4 


[Interview with Vo Chiburayes. chiet of the Sanitary- 
Prophylactic Main Administration of the USSR Min 
istry of Health. and USSR deputy chiet sanitary 
inspector, by | Tsares: “Delay May Mean Death”. date 
and place not specified. first paragraph is TRU D intro- 
duction] 


[Text] Today the level of civilization of a country is 
determined. above all, not by technical achievements 
and industrial might. but by the state of public health 
and the life expectancy of its population. In terms of 
these indicators, the Soviet  nion, alas. stands tn one of 
the last places. We asked Vo Chiburaves. chiet of the 
Sanitary-Prophylactic Main Administration of the 
USSR Ministry of Health. USSR deputy chiet sanitary 
Inspector, to comment on the situation 


[Tsarev] The state of health of the population of our 
country. itis no mere chance. calls forth acute alarm 
among physicians. Judge tor yoursell 


In terms of life expectancy of women. the Soviet Union 
is in 47th place (among 60 countries of the world) 


Soviet men in terms of this indicator even tind them- 
selves in S4th place 


infants during their first year of life die in Our country at 
twice the rate as in the United States. and at four times 
the rate in Japan 
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Ubirth in our COUNTY Is sin Limes higher thas 


\n What is the reason’ What sort of ep 
! sh MS the lives of Sovict people’ 
( hibura Epidemics have nothing to do with this 
latistics indicate that SO percent of all cases of 
death are duc to chronic nonintectious diseases. Already 
luring the pre-school age. about 20) percent of the 
I ] na chronic diseases. and tunctional devia 
, 1} 


State of health are observed in every small 
as research has shown, plants, factories. and 
prises trequentlh make ther sad contribution to 
In many regions of the country 
r and soil have been strongly polluted In 
Yoties. a tentold excess of the maximum permissible 
ntration of harmtul substances in the air is regis 
tered) And this means that 40-50 million people arn 


, ‘ . tae 
Mis dismal picture 


; ‘ is 
Sun 4) ft 


onstant negative influence 
Drinking water produces a high level of viral hepatitis 
adiseas n our country” Every vear this ilness affects 

halt a millon people According to the 
research data of the health and epidemn 
service. every fourth sample of water is dangerous to 
health in chemucal respect. every titth—in bactenolog 


di TOS 


approvimal 


ahyoral 


Sor contaminated with pesticides and the salts of heavy 
metals also makes the situation worse. Incidentally. on 
of the USSR there exist permanently up to 
now |4 natural breeding grounds of the plague. And the 
total areca on which there exists the potential danger ot 
being affected by this disease comes to 209 million 


thy territory 


(one more significant tactor is the untavorable working 
that call forth professional disease They 
inflict enormous harm, not only to health but also to the 


malitions 


coconoms Thus. the economic losses trom a person's 
contraction of the “sibration disease” comes to about 
‘O00 rubles) In 1989 more than 6.000 persons were 


declared to be afflicted with that disease. Allin all. every 
year 12.000 are registered as suffering for the first time 
trom professional porsonings and diseases 


If we use military terms, today this “army”. although 
morally prepared tor any battle. 1s stripped. baretoot 
and poorly armed. We lack the main weapon—a law 
could stand in the path of this calamity. And when 
the authorities were contronted with the choice —to close 
a filthy enterprise. as demanded by the sanitation 
inspector, and thus to improve the surrounding region 
orto continue production, having closed their eves to the 
possible consequences, the decision was always identical 
The legislative acts in effect did not legally strengthen the 
responsibilty of all state organs. enterprises and institu 
tions tor the nontulfillment of requirements of the nor 
mative documents in regard to the guarantee of the 
medical and epidemiological well-being of the popula 
tion. And tor this reason we place great hopes on the new 
health legislation. the draft of which has been submitted 
to the USSR Supreme Soviet. In accordance with the 


W hic h 
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Most umportant imternational act—the Human Rights 
( fartet the rraeht of Sovict citizens to an environment 
not cxerting a harmtul influence on the health of the 


present and tuture generations was tormulated 


Isa Wall thre 


declaration of our rights? 


new sanitation law not be an empty 


(ohiburaves| Tt envisages guarantees of its) practical 
mmplementation This is the rght of citizens to receive 
ompilcte information on the state of the environment 
the right to compensation of damage connected with the 
imfluence of the environment. the possibility of 
appealing in Court against the actions of state organs and 
otficials who siolate the indicated rights Thus. tor 
the tirst time in the practice of Sovict legislation. it 
makes provisions for responsibility for damage to the 
health of people. a new system of tines has been devel 
oped—tor officials in the amount of 3 to S salaries. tor 


iizens— 200 rubles” Criminal proceedings are not 
exclhuded 
Psares | | would like to behhreve: The new law wall help to 


bring about a change in the situation) But when wall it 


enter mnto force 


iC hiburaves | Russia has already adopted such a law. but 
the USSR Supreme Soviet keeps delaying the time of tts 
review. although delay in this question, as they say. may 
mean death According to calculations by experts. the 
introduction of the new legislation will require expends. 
tures in the amount of about R25 billion. But because of 
the absence of legal regulation of the provision of sani- 
tary-cpidemrological well-being. the state suffers much 
about R33 bilhon a vear) This sum 
consists of losses from the unproduced national product 
im connection with the diseases. disability. premature 
reduction of labor productivity. and many 
“Foonomizing” on health has always 


yreater losses 


mortalits 
ther components 


turned out to be very CApensive 


1990 White Sea Pollution Investigation Continues 
lo Produce Lheories 

YIN NOSOST MV sn AOVMUSOMOTSA LTD TPRALD I 
n Roy my oN Jae G] 4 


PArticic by KOMSOMOLSKAY A PRAN DA special cor 
respondents KO Belyaninoy. ©. Volkov. AW Kosulnitkos 
\ Nedogonos. and Vo Umno. Arkhangelsk Oblast “A 
(Chasm Full of Stars Opened Up: An Expedition by the 
Inguisitives’ Club Has Returned From the Shore of the 
White Sea. Where a Year Ago a Disaster That No One 


Can Explain Occurred” | 
i Toxt) Maritime Disease 


At that time 6.000 000 startish were cast onto the shore 
of Dvinskava Cruba 


‘Thes themselves were to blame.” Vasily Atanasyevich 
Sysoves. chairman of the emergency commission and 
the oblast environment-protection committee. who 1s 
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unaccustomed to getting overly excited. said in a 
soothing tone of voice. And he cited the findings of the 
Zoological Institute of the Academy of Sciences 


The startish had rushed to a dying settiement of mussels 
on which they teed, but the weather was also unseason 
able: the ice had lett two weeks carly. and there was a 
strong wind in the direction of the shore. So the gale had 
cast up onto the shore the starfish that did not manage to 
get to the bottom 


As the expression goes, if they died. then they died 


(one and a halt months later USSR Academy of Sciences 
Corresponding Member A. Yablokoy. deputy chairman 
of the parhamentary Committee tor Ecology. analyzed 
the medical statistics in Primorskiy Rayon in recent ime 
(see KROMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA. 25 April 199t) 
and came to the conclusion: NOTHING OU T OF THE 
ORDINARY had occurred there. No one has been able 
yetto say with any certainty precisely what had occurred 


So. if. on a beautiful day. millions of animals dic unde: 
unknown circumstances, who can guarantee that. th 
next day. people won't die (or become tl) trom the samy 
cause’ 


That is why we are here 


On the Shore 


Our helicopter was flying over the very edge of the water 
Vasiliy Afanasvevich’s associates were looking honestly 
and intently out the windows—this 1s called an cxam) 
nation of the shore line 


They were already beginning to nod off when sudden! 
thes saw buildings of a strange design. painted green 
with camouflage nets. “Nenoksa. Missile test range 
Sysoves said with a slight tone of pride. and in such a 
firm way that it immediately became obvious that any 
turther questions would be improper. “This is where we 
are needed.” we thought to ourselves. but we did not giv 
any sign of what we were thinking 

The helicopter landed in order to take a breather on a 
hillock overlooking the sea. It began to drizzle The larg. 
northern-type homes on the shore seemed to becoms 
gloomier betore our very eves. and the people who 
rushed out of the village toward the helicopter wer 
pulling on their sweaters and tying kerchiets on ther 
heads as they came running. The people know that the 
people flying on helicopters are usually the leadership 

it was not important what caliber they are) You car 
always ask the leadership a vitally important question ts 
it possible to eat the fish” 


—~ 


It turned out that at that time. a year ago. a telephone 
message had been sent to all the coastal settlements: jus! 
in case. do not eat the fish. But the second one. which 
soon canceled the first one. had not arrived at Syuzma 
Which. incidentally. 1s not surprising—there isn't any 
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Iclephone in Syvuzma. just as there isnt any communi 
cation at all) There is absolutely nothing here—no cles 
tricity. for example. Flour is dropped to them once every 
halt-vear. In order to get kerosene, they have to go to the 
closest populated point. which is 12 kilometers away 
However. thes do have a television receiver. which the 
entire Village looks at trom time to time. by hooking up 
“a low-power portable generator, They also have a tiny 
lithe wooden church without crosses. bul with a persts- 
tent smell of urine. that does not yield to the sea breezes 


And the appropriate inscriptions 


Ihe people do not grumble—they re used to this lite 
only the oldtimers recall that. immediately after the war 
thes had electrical light and communication. but then 
ever\thing had disappeared somewhere 


As for the startish. the residents of Syuzma took a rather 
calm attitude to their appearance a year ago. although 
this was the first time thes had seen anything like this 
Perhaps they had other things to worry about) Thes 
really needed to have at least onc tclephone It would be 
Nice lo gel Newspapers a bit more trequentlhy than once a 
month ("A war could come. and we wouldnt even know 

) But. most importantly. it would nice to be able to 
cal the tish) Since. generally speaking. there isnt any 


thing else lo cal 


It turns out that tos indeed possible to cat the tish 
Except that people are not allowed to catch them—the 
fish protection service has not vet given its authoriza- 


on 


We managed to tind out a few other things at another 
settioment—Pertominsk) The chairman ot the settle- 
ict told us that last vear seven men had died ot 
cancer betore thes had reached retirement ago. that 
submarines trequentlys appear on the horizon. and that a 
.car ago a whale had been tossed up onto the shore. Thes 
had attempted to tow the whale back into the sea. but 
when thes had been unable to do so. they had caten it 
despite all the bans issued by the oblast. At the Per- 
tominsk Selpo [general store} you can buy real American 
Mariboro cigarettes. The narrow sidewalks here are 
made of pine. If vou see someone coming toward you 
.ou stop and let him pass. or you grect one another and 
then walk around one another courteously. Our traveling 
ompanions really bought a lot of bread. explaining that 


the bread here is the tastiest on the shore 


Hysterics 


We are looking in the wrong place and tor the wrong 
thing’ Why. then. does the most unnatural version took 
out to be natural’ Because so many “its” would have had 


But the 


reasons that would seem to be obvious (those that are 


to combine during an intinitesimal unit of time 
behind the tences of closed projects) are casily swept 


adWway 
It was not until a month after the beginning of the 


disaster that the emergency commission began oper- 
ating. and much of the physical evidence had proven to 
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be lost forever. The piles and piles of dead startish—the 
largest one as big as the palm of your hand—had been 
burned and buried long ago, (along with the mussels and 
the crabs). And the sea water had already been renewed 
many times, so that even an electron microscope itself 
would not notice in it what have been visible to the 
naked eve a year previously 


For official ecologists who have been given even the 
slightest amount of power, of course, 11s more advan- 
tageous to prove that the mussels were to blame tor all of 
this. Mussels are tools—you can't get anything out of 
them. So we have to search for real ecologists—even tt 
they might be a little “nutty "—because they are the only 
ones who have grabbers 


Grabber 


It turned out that in a supersecret: military unit on 
Nenoksa there 1s a piece of equipment tor pumping 
military fuel. The only one in the entire district. So now 
we proceed along the chain that was constructed by 
Severodvinsk deputy Oleg Khimanych 


On 7 December 1989 in the White Sea. 10S kilometers to 
the northwest of Severodvinsk. a submarine has an 
accident. According to the rumors. one missile failed to 
fire. It was necessary to yettison one of the fuel compo- 
nents—15.8 tons of nitric acrd—into the sea 


But other components remained in the missiles! And 
they also had to be dumped somewhere Where else it 
not at coastal Nenoksa’ The military themselves admit 
that in January the piece of equipment was operating 


Everything would seem to match up pertectly: the sub- 


marine moors at the shore. the highly toxic fuel ts 
urgently pumped out of it. and it 1s dumped directly onto 
the ice. In the spring the ice floe floats away entirely into 
the sea and melts somewhere nearby 


“You will still see things that are not right in the Arctic.” 
Khimanych said. “Along the shore—and I have walked 
as far as Tiksi—entire army complexes that have served 
their time are rusting on their foundations—with 
antennas, radar stations. structures for official purposes 
and for everyday purposes. pools of motor vehicles and 
tractors... Don't dig there. guys ~ 


Facts That Do Not Prove Anything 


On 24 October 1990. when petroleum products were 
being washed away trom the edge of the land that had 
been occupied by a fuel and lubricants depot at a certain 
military unit, 19.8 kilograms of petroleum products got 
into the water 


On 13 December. when engine fuel was being pumped 
into the Kineshma tanker. 650 kilograms spilled into the 
sea 


On 19 December, 912 kilograms of petroleum products 
were dumped trom a VMF [navy] vessel 
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In February 1990 the locomotive roundhouse at Kuloy 
Station dumped runot! water containing petroleum into 
the Nenvushka River (750 cubic meters a day) 


In order to supply the population of Severodyinsk with 
water, the Sevmashpredpriyative PO) [Production Asso- 
ciation} built a dam at the source of the Solza River. An 
area of 240 hectares of forest was Nooded. and the forest 
died 


At the Test Range 


“Keep in mind the tact that you are being given a pass 
only as an exception.” a person wearing civthan clothing. 
who proved to be the senior person, told us at the station 
“And remember, incidentally. that you have the right to 
spend only one day in Nenoksa.” 


All the buildings of Nenoksa ran slowly down to the lake. 
leaving on the hill a place for two wooden churches with 
a bell tower. Nenoksa gleamed with the tresh boards of 
the recently built homes. And Nenoksa. finally. was 
surprisingly calm. Except that we saw rising over our 
heads nearby searchlight towers of unknown purpose. 
which subsequently proved to be the invariable attribute 
of a missile test range 


“My name is Fomenko. I'm the unit commander.” a 
captain first rank said. introducing himself. and then he 
suddenly added: “Do you know that there used to be 
very big salt mines in this setthement. The ladies would 
order stylish hats directly trom Paris. At one time Vera 
Figner was exiled here. and the local supervisor ot 
gendarmerie made her move to another village”” 


The commander proved to be a good local historian 
Although his circle of interests 1s not limited to that 


“ur unit was created for the purpose of testing new 
types of equipment.” he said. sweeping aside all ques- 
tions at once. “We get an experimental ‘article’ trom the 
plant. We equip it here with the necessary apparatus and 
launch it. We cannot discuss the charges or warheads.” 


The fact that missiles from Nenoksa have been flying out 
into the Pacific Ocean tor about 30 years ts something 
that can be told to you by practically any local lad) And 
the locals used to take a calm attitude toward the 
explosions which at one time used to occur at the hill 
close to the settlement practically twice a month 


“We have a special instructional guide.” Vladimir Niko- 
lavevich explained. “according to which. when we con- 
duct especially dangerous tests, we are obliged to take all 
the settlement residents out of town. So we do that: we 
put them on trains going to Severodvinsk. Then they 
come back.” 


“Wouldn't it be easier just to move the test range 
somewhere else’ 


“We recommended to the command element that a 
special bomb shelter be built in Nenoksa. but for the 
time being there has not been any decision. In addition 
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the last test that represented any potential danger to the 
inhabitants occurred in 1984. Currently this pertains 
only to the village of Syuzma: itis located directly on the 
missile flight path. As you can realize, the articles are 
experimental, and absolutely anything could happen.” 


In Syuzma we did not hear any claims expressed against 
the military 


If one speaks of starfish, then Captain Ist) Rank 
Fomenko proposes a natural version 


Nothing trom our side could have got there! Missile fuel 
is basically ordinary kerosene. Leakage 1s completely 
precluded, and we even use fuel that is packaged at the 
plant.” 


“But wasn't there an instance when, a half-year ago, 
there arose an emergency situation on a submarine, and, 
according to the instructional guide, it had to jettison all 
the tuel, and. incidentally, according to completely unof- 
ficial data, the fuel from that submarine was pumped at 
your base” 


“TL report that that incident actually did occur. It was an 
extremely critical situation, when absolutely anything 
could have happened. And we were actually forced to 
pump the tuel out of the submarine’s tanks into our own 
storage tanks, using the equipment assigned to us. Nota 
single enterprise—neither in Arkhangelsk or in Severod- 
vinsk—wanted to accept it. So we had to convey it 
ourselves to special plants. But that was the only incident 
in the past 20 vears.” 


“And you completely preclude the possibility that your 
own missile could have fallen into the water of the bay?” 


“There have been accidents, but practically all of them 
have been over the Arctic coast. We launch missiles to 
tremendous distances 


“But why are you constantly talking about starfish?” 
Vasiliy Atanasyevich Sysovev asked. clasping his hands. 
“In the Kara Sea. in Amderma. the military dumped 
onto the ice covering Toin- To—the only fresh-water lake 
in the district—some kind of trash. Soon the ice will 
begin to melt. and the setthkement will be left without 
water 


In Polar Amderma 


People have been forbidden to drink here. Not in the 
sense of a dry law—in that respect you can drink 
everything that you can get. Its just the water you're 


forbidden to drink 


Instead of the customary display with photographs ot 
advanced production workers. there 1s an iconostasis 
with skillfully drawn portraits of the regiment's 
advanced officers and warrant officers 


Last winter, fuel (according to various estimates. from 20) 
to 120 tons) quietly poured out of a boiler room on the 
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shore of beautiful Toin- To. And ut tound its way onto the 
ice covering the lake just 70 meters away from the water 
intake 


Petroleum products are special. In the North, to prevent 
the tuel from crystallizing in the freezing temperatures, 
so-called “I [letter] fluid” is added to it. Tt as ethyl 
cellosol, with a large number of poisonous and toxic 
additives 


The spot was discovered accidentally. But it was not 
until a month later, when the tuel had already had time 
to be absorbed into the ice for a depth of approximately 
40 centimeters, that rumors began to tly through the 
settlement about the dirty water, the increase in the 
ilIness rate among children, and about intections that no 
one could explain. Quiet panic arose in the kitchens. In 
the middle of the school year, the children were suddenly 
taken out and sent to “the Big Country.” With airplane 
tickets at the very peak of the winter, pust like during the 
Vacation season.. 


In a big city you can “sit down at the telephone” and call 
the ZhEK [housing-operation office]. SES [sanitation 
and epidemiology station}. or the rayon ispolkom. In 
Amderma almost everything 1s departmental, is under 
the jurisdiction of various ministries. and you have a 
tough time figuring out who is responsible tor what! In 
“the Big Country.” at the Arkhangelsk Oblast Ispolkom, 
people say that even the toilets here are subordinate to 
different ministries. A neighbor who wants to make a 
trip there. even an urgent one. finds the road closed to 
him 


The water-supply line belongs to the army. For a month 
the leadership remained silent. They simply began to set 
fire to the spot. right on the ice. Nothing happened 


By then the rumors had reached the okrug and oblast 
centers. Commissions made loud noises. They con- 
ducted a search for a long time by their joint efforts. but 
they could not find the culprit (as a result. everyone was 
satisfied to accept an abstract figure of a handless private 
who had not completely tightened a certain nul) 


In the final analysis. after computing the almost 2 
million rubles worth of damages and having expressed a 
large amount of abusive language. people remembered 
about the approaching spring and the thawing of the 
snow. The military were required to remove the dirty ice 
immediately 


Currently the operations have been practically com- 
pleted. For the time being. the analyses conducted by 
specialists trom Arkhangelsk indicate that the 
not get into the water. Although the concentration of “1 
fluid in the ice exceeds the PDK [maximum permissible 
concentration] by a tactor of O00 


tue! did 


“Why ect needlessly indignant” Yevgeny Obertenyuk 
State inspector for environmental protection. explained 
“T spent probably halt a vear of my life to impose a tine 


of 380 rubles on the regiment tor maintaining 4 dump tn 
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the middle of the nilitary housing area. [tis impossible 
to reason with them. In addition, we are all tied together 
with the same rope. The chiet of our SMU [construction- 
installation administration], ata rally, shouts that he 1s 
in favor of a nuclear-free North, and someone trom the 
crowd asks, “Well, buddy, wasn't it you how built that 
lest range for them” We get indignant, but good- 
naturedly. We joke that, after the next explosion on 
Novaya Zemlya, the acid rain will wash off all the 
starfish on the aircraft wings... But if we can talk seri 
ously, we are living together, and we are also dirtying up 
the environment together...” 


Visiting the Rear Admiral 


Rear Admiral Nikolay Pakhomovy. chiet of staff of the 
White Sea Naval Base, was practically the only military 
man in that emergency commission “to deal with the 
Starfish.” He unrolled for us a top secret map of the 
White Sea, in the middle of which were two small 
squares: “submerged explosives.” 


“They're not dangerous. Most probably. But we really 
don't know what's lying on the bottom there, or what it 
has to do with the starfish.” Nikolay Pavlovich 


explained. “Its just too expensive to find out... OF 


course, they might explode.” he said. anticipating our 
question. Then he said that the life of a general in the 
North is no bed of roses. You yourself have to dig out the 
Stumps and plant the potatoes—and in confirmation of 
that he stretched out his scratch-covered hands 


Obviously we had poked our way into the wrong office. 


At the AGB 
The official oak doors slammed behind us 


“Yes. our associate went there. At first we thought it was 
a provocation. But when we were convinced that there 
was no deliberate intention there and that everything 
was natural. we closed the case 


Alongside the Submarines 


For the most part, the city of Severodyvinsk. which until 
recently had been absolutely closed. 1s not a city at all, 
but something like a “make-weight™ to the Northern 
Machine-Building Enterprise If the country had not 
suddenly felt) a critical need tor submarines. this cits 
would probably not have arisen at all 


We did not know anything about the SMP [Northern 
Machine-Building Enterprise}|, It was known, of course 
that the enterprise has been producing submarines since 
the late 1930's. that new models are tested here in the 
White Sea. and that. in the final analysis. old nuclear 
reactors that have exhausted their service lite are also 
replaced at this machine-building enterprise 


The submarines actually go out to their tests directly 
trom the plant's ships and carry oul test firings not too far 


away from the shore And. ves. the reactors are replaced 
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but deputy director Viktor Petrushin does not know how 
that 1s done or what happens to the fuel and the hous- 
ings. 


“We have a special shop where the military work, and 
not even | am allowed to enter it. The used reactors are 
removed from our territory, but no one knows where 
they go. I have been living here for 30 years and and so 
far | haven't heard anything about any special burying 
ground in the North. True, there have been rumors to the 
effect that they have been dumped into the Barents Sea. 
but those are only rumors.” 


Although, Viktor Antonovich assures us, that 1s just a 
minor point. And even if the reactors are dumped into 
the northern seas, they will not make their presence 
known for at least 300 years or so. But the White Sea has 
a chance of dying much earlier than that. 


“You figure it out yourself: in the course of one year our 
enterprise alone carried out to the ordinary city dump 
200,000 tons of trash. The city has two such enterprises. 
plus a large number of small plants. The share of highly 
toxic waste 1s no less than 10 percent. And the level of 
the ground water in the oblast 1s only half a meter 
deep...” 


“Incidentally, the killing of our. starfish.” Viktor 
Antonovich reminded us, “could well be linked with the 
leakage of highly toxic waste. And if that 1s confirmed. 
you can be assured that the starfish are only the first 
signal.” 


People and Starfish 


It would seem that the sea that has fallen into the area of 
Our Strategic interests 1s doomed. It will simply be 
painted white on the maps, and be provided with obser- 
vation towers. Go to the right and there will be KPP 
[regimental command posts}. Go to the lett and there 
will be a barbed-wire fence. If you want to live long 
enough to retire, don't let your eyes stray to the left or 
right 


And that 1s how people have lived until now. So far. 
because of someone's obvious oversight, information 
about the unfortunate starfish did not leak out into the 
world. At first that information caused a ruckus only in 
certain free-thinking capitals 


But when people begin to be afraid, the serried ranks 
break down and the order that the army heart holds so 
dear collapses in an instant. Slightly at first. a tew people 
are beginning to guess that here, in the White Sea, people 
would look much more sympathetically not at missile- 
tracking stations, but at multicolored beach umbrellas 
and cabanas 


(nd so, from completely banal fear, there 1s born a large 
freedom-loving idea, and people appear who are impa- 
tient and who up until now were unknown tn these parts 
of the country 
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We. of course, found a person like this. And, of course, 
the only one in all of Severodvinsk. That person proved 
to be Emiliya Ivanovna Galibina, a teacher at the local 
polytechnicum. 


It was she, together with her students, who organized the 
mass burials of Arkhangelsk flora and fauna (they walked 
through the housing area with a child’s coffin), carried 
out at the secret project a defiant ecological volunteer 
clean-up day, and, finally, as something absolutely 
unheard of, invited Swedish schoolchildren to the closed 
cily. 


So the starfish had not died in vain. Things had started 
working: a flame leaped up from them. And fire in the 
cold North is a big force. Even in the hands of just one 
person. 


Somewhere in Volgograd or Ufa, Emiliya Ivanovna 
would be lost in a crowd of people at a rally. What has 
already become a tradition throughout the country still 
has to be drummed into people’s heads here. 


Emiliva Ivanovna had learned from the newspapers 
about the death of the starfish. It was precisely at that 
time that she got a new ecological idea—the idea of 
writing a letter to USSR People’s Deputy A. Yablokov. 
The letter proved to be successful. It was prepared in 
accordance with all the democratic rules: with apprecia- 
tion “for activities in the fight for a clean environment.” 
And the guys really made a bit effort—they go. 15,000 
signatures on the letter. 


There is a fear that the story of Severodvinsk democracy 
that was engendered by the tragedy will remain incom- 
pletely written. Neither Emiliya Ilvanovna nor any other 
bold individual. even if such a person could be found, 1s 
capable of fighting all alone. And our democracy does 
not yet know any other form of freedom-loving other 
than the struggle. 


Will Emiliyva’s enthusiastic zeal last for long? Who else, 
then. will have to be thrown up onto that shore in order 
to pull the unhurried inhabitants of the Arctic from the 
places they have occupied for so long, and to excite them 
with the intoxicant of real freedom? 


People say that it has already been about five years since 
the cod left this sea. But the people are calm. There are 
no cod. and there 1s nothing you can do about it. The 
next species to go will be the “khek.” 


On the Bottom of the Sea 


When KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA reported its 
intention to begin its own investigation, the editorial 
office received a large number of telephone calls. One of 
them was a special one. Pavel Pavlovich Sapozhnikov, a 
retired colonel from Arkhangelsk. said that, a couple of 
times, he had heard a story to the effect that, in the 
mid-1950's, a tremendous quantity of chemical ammu- 
nition had been buried in the White Sea. 
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It was no easy matter to find two participants in those 
ancient events. Two retirees—Aleksandr Stepanovich 
Kozlov, who had served at that time as a warrant officer, 
and Ivan Vasilyevich Glushkov, who at that time had 
been a company commander. 


The incident had apparently occurred in the summer of 
1954. For three or four months in a row, day and 
night—true, the nights here are as bright as the day- 
time—military trains containing shells had arrived at the 
port of Severodvinsk. No one knows what kind of shells 
they were: there were no distinctive markings on the 
boxes, although there had been rumors to the effect that 
they were chemical weapons. Especially since it was 
precisely at that time that army was frontally armed. 


Soldiers—it is difficult to state definitely whether they 
were from the battalion or the regiment—took the boxes 
directly off the train and loaded them into large-capacity 
barges. The barges were taken out to sea and then 
retuined empty 10-12 hours later. 


“At that time we did not think about what we were 
sending out to sea.” Ivan Vasilyevich admitted. “It ts 
only now that the idea has popped into my head: what if 
this is what killed the starfish? Because it could have 
taken this amount of time for the sea water to erode the 
shell casings...” 


That might be so. A positive reaction to mustard gas was 
produced by analyses of samples of starfish (as well as 
fish that live at the sea bottom) that were conducted at 
the Arkhangelsk Fish Combine. Incidentally, the results 
were refuted by the commission on the grounds that 
there had been only qualitative, rather than quantitative, 
research. 


Repeated analysis (there has been no success in estab- 
lishing when it was carried out) did not confirm the 
presence of mustard gas. Let us consider, nevertheless, 
that that substance decomposes quickly in sea water. 


As we have learned from a reply from the Ministry of 
Defense to a question raised by RSFSR People’s Deputy 
A. Butorin, prior to 1989. on the basis of official docu- 
ments, it was authorized to dump ammunition into the 
sea. Because until the present time the enterprises do not 
have any recycling need for them... 


Therefore it would appear to us to be an extremely 
important task to establish this burial site. We ask for a 
response from everyone who took part in 1954 in the 
loading, transporting. and burial of those mysterious 
boxes. Our telephone number 1s 257-27-65. 


Perhaps this is only a made-up story. Perhaps it does not 
even have anything to do with the killing of the starfish. 
When we set out for Arkhangelsk. we wanted to investi- 
gate what had killed the starfish in the White Sea. But 
apparently we realized what can kill people. 


And it can “explode” absolutely anywhere. 
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Finally, we managed in find out the main point: the 
White Sea is practically the cleanest one in the Soviet 
Union 


Zalygin Sees Shortcomings in National 
Environmental Policies, Institutions 
YIU NOSOSA Moscow TRUD in Russian S Jun Yl p 2 


[Article by Sergey Zalygin, chairman of the Ekologiya | 
Mir [Ecology and Peace] Association, under rubric: “An 
Ecologist's Notes: Nature Day—Eternity Day”] 


[Text] Nature Day... World Environmental Protection 


Day 


Doesn't the word “day” sound strange in this context? 
Doesn't it reflect a certain waning of an awareness that 
reduces a global problem of our existence to a one-day 
propaganda measure? Let's just talk about this topic for 
a day, but when what? Will everything continue in the 
way that it has been going up until now? 


Why not—by analogy, of course—institute a “life day’? 
Oran “eternity day’? Because nature ts the cause of life. 
lt is only through nature that life exists, life which, even 


though it is not itself eternal, it is nevertheless part of 


eternity, isn'tait? 


But still we understand absolutely all the world sur- 
rounding us only as the environment for our own habi- 
tation, and it 1s well known how we deal with property, 
especially if it is not personally owned, but belongs to the 
State and the nation. Nature was created only once, and 


it can also be enjoyed only once, without any hopes of 


renewing it or rejuvenating it. So it is already becoming 
clear to us that the time period during which nature and 
man can coexist 1s expiring and that it 1s still possible to 
do something to postpone the fatal date and the next 
“Nature Day’ —alas!—the only one in the yearly cycle. 


Properly speaking, nowadays there is no longer an area 
of human activity that does not have a direct relation- 
ship to the ecology. 


The reader certainly knows already that for me ecology 1s 
primarily the problem of water resources, or, to put it 
more precisely, the problem of water reclamation, the 


so-called improvement of the land for purposes of 


increasing fertility by changing the water balance on that 
land. 


nce again that word “improvement”! But how fre- 
quently do our noble impulses end up as inconceivable 
worsenings’ Once again there is an analogy between 
social phenomena and the use of the environment: at one 
time we thought of changing the nature of man. We did 
not succeed, but we caused incredible damage on nature 
as such. 


The initiator, and also to a certain degree the direct 
originator, of our gigantic construction projects was no 
one else but Stalin. 
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The first experiment conducted by Stalin in the mid 
1930's was the White Sea-Baltic Canal 


As a result of the repressions, and primarily the liquida- 
tion of the “Kulak class.” the state had at its disposal at 
that time millions of unskilled and unpaid working 
hands, and it was necessary to find some application tor 
them 


It was precisely earth-moving operations, which were 
almost unmechanized (and partially also the concrete- 
pouring Operations), that required neither skill) nor 
quality, and from that point of view the White Sea-Baltic 
Canal justified itself not only technically, but also ideo- 
logically, inasmuch as it became a “higher” educational 
Institution in the area of “re-forging’ and socialist com- 
petition, 


The press at that time was replete with rapturous articles. 
Authors (including Gorkiy himself) “responded” with 
fighting essays. Performing artists performed at con- 
Struction sites. And the “Belomorstroy” [White Sea- 
Baltic Construction Project] trade mark was assigned to 
tobacco and other articles (and 1s preserved to this day). 


The reindoctrinated participants in the construction— 
the laborers and the highly skilled specialists who were 
awarded state decorations—were proud of it. A rather 
large number of those people also possessed the title of 
professor, and their work at Belomorstroy and on the 
Canal iment Moscow was something that added to their 
fame. 


But no one at such time considered or even recalled (or 
recalls now) the human sacrifices that resulted trom the 
“nationwide” construction projects. 


The experiment was conducted and it became even more 
widespread during the postwar years when carrying out 
the “Great Stalinist Plan for the Transformation of 
Nature” at such construction sites as the Kuybyshey. 
Volgograd, Tsimlyansk. Bratsk. Krasnyarsk, and 
Novosibirsk GES. the Karakumy and Volga-Don canals. 
and many other projects. 


And that is precisely the “methodology” that has existed 
in the USSR to this day. To a certain extent it has indeed 
changed (for example. the people working at the con- 
Struction sites are no longer prisoners. but are hired 
ones). And also to a certain extent there has been an 
improvement in the visibility of a project's having 
passed through all the levels of technical evaluation. as 
well as a more “intelligent” appearance as a whole. But 
the factor that continues to be the main one is not 
technical evaluation, but coordination, that 1s. the 
opinion of variously highly placed individuals 


The misfortunes have been aggravated by the tact that 
the USSR does not have any environmental-protection 
legislation. Nor does it exist. and one could scarcely 
expect it to exist, in the currently existing state system 
(or, rather. lack of system) 
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\ totalitarian state cannot be legal it only because. even 
itt does create a law, it does so tor itself alone. and that 
State itself must be brought to responsibility tor having 
Violated the legality. The law has in mind the existence of 
aminimum of two completely equal juridical entities 
the relationships between which are requlated by that 
law, but it there is only one entity (the state). the law 
becomes a fiction. In essence, that law is not needed 
instructions would suffice 


In their turn, the answerable entities must possess the 
right of ownership and must possess property. and it ts 
that property that they legally protect and multiply. It 
there is nothing to protect, then what purposes does the 
law serve? 


And if the state has not been prepared tor privatization 
iat still cannot define the reciprocal obligations between 
itself and the newly fledged property owner, won't we be 
putting our head in our hands a tew years trom now as a 
result of this “measure.” and won't we begin a pere- 
Stroyka of the current perestroyka’ Apparently the need 
for privatization has been proven. But any proot requires 
practical execution—how”? when? in what volume”? with 
the participation of what individuals” under what con 
ditions, including ecological” Are we really supposed to 
believe that this is normal, that the word “privatization” 
in Our country does not live side by side with the word 
“ecology.” or that this neighborliness does not exist’ 


Well. tor the time being, this question is not resolved 
and the activity of all our state environmental-protection 
Oorganizalions—committees, commissions, and = muinis- 
tries—cannot be effective. And might be a complete 
farce 


Under these conditions not even the court can rise to the 
detense of the environment. In the USSR not a single 
major project involving the use of the environment has 
ever been opposed in the court. There has never been any 
court proceeding of any significance involving an ens 
ronmental-protection case 


Individual poachers have been brought to court 


The tines imposed on enterprises that pollute the water 
the air, and the land are insignificant and are paid tor at 
the expense of the very same state funds 


In the United States as many as 85 percent of all projects 
involving the use of the environment pass through the 
court system, and that is natural: no use of a natural 
resource has even been, or ever could be. uncondition- 
ally beneficial tor everyone, and only the court 1s capable 
of weighing all the pros and cons. In the United States 
also. betore beginning to design a particular project 
involving the use of the environment. one Must report 
that fact in the press 


Perestroyka 1s frequently explained by only political 
motivations, and then by economic ones. but no one ever 
brings either type of motivations to their end. However 
in the final analysis. the most essential thing 1s the 
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ecological condition of the country and the state. and its 
prospects. In the process of perestroy ka, ecological disas 
ters are becoming, essentially speaking. everyday phe 
nomena. According to the most modest computations 
16 percent of the entire territory in the USSR os already 
disaster territory which, according to the standards that 
are generally accepted in the civilized world. is unsuit- 
able tor the normal existence of man 


We combat ecological disasters ino a procedure ot 
applying emergency measures, not eliminating. bul 
smoothing over the consequences and in no way exerting 
an effect upon the causes of those disasters. But ecolog- 
ical well-being cannot be achieved either tirst of all. or 
simultaneously with political and cconomic well-being 
It can become only a remote result of the stabilization of 
both of them. Ecological well-being is possible only a 
there is intelligent production activity by the state and 
sociely 


Adam Smith defined production in three components 
labor, capital, and nature. But we work half-hearted 
we do not have any correctly organized labor. and we do 
not have capital. Essentially speaking, we have reduced 
all of production to nature. to the use of its resources 
You have to admit that socialism posed a threat to Adam 
Smith! 


The question arises: if that 1s so. then don't we have any 
hopes tor a stable ecology” 


\las. that might be so. But there is something else that is 
clear: under these conditions, ecological crimes must be 
stopped by the state with special rigidity. The public 
must be especially vigilant. and must not allow anyone to 
twist it around his little finger. Because the pernicious 
proyects—all those changes of runotf, dikes like the 
| eningrad and Karagobaz dikes. water resersorrs like the 
Kakhovskoyve Reservoir . water dividers Itke the Astra 
khan water divider. and others—all these backslidings to 
the Stalinist mania tor gigantic projects continue to be 
presented as achievements of our recent past. and it 1s 
recommended to us that we continue to proceed along 
the path of these “achievements.” 


State criminals in the field of the use of the environment 
currently feel that they are the heroes of the day. since 
they do not encounter any resistance on the part of the 
USSR Supreme Soviets Committee on Ecology or the 
Ministry (State Committee) tor Environmental Protec- 
tion 


All of this is occurring before our very eyes. trankly 
because the public 1s not organized. and the depart- 
ments. which had started to lose control of themselves at 
the beginning of perestroyka, are beginning once again to 
organize into powertul offices and firms, and one can 
observe the creation of a neobureaucracy that ts a bit 
stronger than the “stagnant” one. That one was atraid ot 
the leadership. but this one ts atraid of no one 


Phe ecology must self-determine itself more precisely in 
the modern world—no one can do that for the ecology 
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The farther that science goes, the more it subdivides into 
specialties (and there has already arisen the science that 
deals with the names and specializations of individual 
sciences). Al the same time it also, as it were, subdivides 
nature into small and then even smaller pieces, swiftly 
crowding Out our ideas concerning nature as being an 
integrated phenomenon and organism. Ecology, tor the 
first time since the ancient Greeks, perceives nature as 
something whole, and in that sense it 1s close to philos- 
ophy and religions (or they are close to it) 


All the sciences prior to ecology developed and satisfied 
at the expense of nature man’s newer and newer needs 
Ecology is the first science to pose the question of 
limiting those needs. It 1s a new dietology of human 
existence. 


Thus, ecology 1s just as much scientific as it 1s suprasci- 
entific. Ecology 1s just as much a science as it 1s a social 
movement. In and of itself, as the sum of various 
deductions, it does not cost anything and will not 
achieve anything, will not achieve any real results 


Unlike classic science, and even moreso modern science, 
it must be not only comprehensible to people, but must 
also become part of their everyday life, part of their 
psychology 


Thus, it defines the forward movement of the new 
“ecological civilization,” in which there 1s a change in 
the role and status of science, and, | repeat, changes from 
a means of developing human needs into both a means 
and a method of limiting them. The transition from one 
civilization to another has always been difficult and 
dangerous. 


Nor do we have ecological education. Where are we to 
gct it? How can we get it if there 1s no law governing the 
citizen? 


Under these conditions education becomes propaganda. 
and nothing more. 


But here is something interesting: all that has to happen 
is for a system of individually owned farms to arise, and 
the farmers develop an interest in acquiring ecological 
education. Why 1s that so? Well, because ecologically 
pure agricultural produce costs much more. And the 
psychological tactor, of course, plays a role: people want 
to begin a new job cleanly, and to oppose it to the 
unclean practice that prevails all around 


So we must definitely not postpone ecological education 
until the time when environmental-protection legislation 
has been created and goes into effect 


Moreover, ecological education must ennoble our edu- 
cation in general—secondary and higher. technical edu- 
cation and education tn the humanities 


The fact of the matter also 1s that, whereas in foreign 
countries “personnel factories” at all levels are pro- 
ducing enrichment specialists and every kind of enrich- 
ment 1s, of course, selfish, we are training specialists in 
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destroying society and the state, and that altruism actu 
ally proves to be a type of irresponsibility that is worse 
than any other kind of selfishness 


Ecology as a scrence, as a way of life. as a standard of 
behavior, 1s that ideal that has remained tor us unspotted 
and irreproachable 


And what is true continues to be true: education without 
an ideal is no more than technology. technology that ts 
not far-reaching, and that often ts also blind. [tts another 
matter that the ideal may prove to be a talse one We 
have gone through that. We know that. but. for the 
ecological ideal this 1s precluded. In that ideal there not 
only 1s no falsehood, but also, in principle, there cannot 
be any talsehood, to the same degree in which it does not 
CAISL IN any activity that 1s aimed directly at the salvation 
of man. Activity of this kind can be successtul or 
unsuccesstul. That is already another matter, but the 
principle always remains high and noble. Having said 
that, | would like to end my notes, but first | would like 
to formulate my proposals 


—we need an international ecology school 
—we need an international ecology inspectorate 


—we need an international ecology court 


Rector on New International Ecological Academy 
in Alma-Ata 

YIW NOSOSA Alma-dta AAZAKHST INSAADYA 
PRAVD Ain Russian 13 Apr ¥l p4 


[Interview with Professor Marat Makhmedovich Tele- 
mitayey. rector of the Ecology Academy. by L. Vaydman 
“The Phenomenon of Large Systems. in Alma-Ata the 
World's First International Ecological Academy 
InterEkolA, Has Been Established” } 


[Text] This institution of higher learning 1s contronted 
with the task of training highly skilled specialists to 
protect the environment and tor rational use of nature 
for conducting fundamental and applied research as well 
as for organizing its own intellectual base 


In other words, from now on the broad public can rely on 
not only the directives of street demonstrations and the 
conclusions of the “fronts.” Ecological problems are 
being pul on a very serious scientific base 


Today KAZAKHSTANSKAY A PRAVDA is publishing 
an interview by its correspondent with the first rector of 
the first academy, Prot Marat Telemtayes 


{[Vaydman] There ts the old truth that the times dictate 
style. In this context, Marat Makhmedovich [Tele- 
mtayev]}. how much will the establishing of yet another 
institution of higher learning in Kazakhstan cost the 
taxpayers’ There certainly are problems of ecology and 
our ecological situation 1s most tense. But all the same 
from whose pocket will come the clearly numerous 
millions’ 
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aves} You can calm the lanpayer down as we do 

nd to invade his pocket) Nor will the academy 
Make any aim against the state budget We must learn 
lo tend tor ourselves) And we must earn as much as is 


ded to put things on a modern technical and eco 


heoussucos that our institution of learning will have a 
mercial character” That is. at will introduce the 


» ple of paid instruchon adopted throughout the 
vilized world. [do not see in this any retreats 
| nour social Victories 


Bul at the same time. since Lam pragmatic about this, | 
sec a ditterent problem. Over the decades our institu 
arning have not worked tor a specific chent 
rather creating a “general” educational system. They 
turned out specialists. They were merely certain abstract 
specialists. On the one hand. these were very essential 
and. on the other, they were not essential to anyone 
»one ordered them and did not assume any 

sponsibility tor them. And the student. if a very good 
Student. satistied his curiosity at state expense 


( rhain ne 


Organization of education at present is simply 
purposeless. Under the conditions of a total deticit of 
when we needed simply literate workers who 
mad been trained at least a bit in one or another area 


) an approach was completely justified. But) now 
1 sa completely different situation. We don't need 
cop! nm general.” but rather persons who possess 
ofound knowledge ina very specitic sphere. OF course 


yossessing a high level ot culture and protoundly crudite 


We intend to train ecologists tor the very specific inter- 


sisof the client: Tt he needs a highly qualified specialist 
the ecology of water resources. then the specialist will 

he completely. | would say exhaustively. trained tor this 

specialty. even it he was the only one 

(an you teel the difference in) comparison with an 

ordinary VU Z [higher educational institution]? The 

training of a single specialist would cost 30000-60000 


budget could tolerate such a load) For this 

ason. we will organize our entire economy on a com- 
mercial basis” The state actually has no money. But there 
iS money among the enterprises which more and more 
need ecological specialists of a world class. And of course 


these cost a lot 

Incidentally. all of this isin no way an innovation. Paid 
instruction has been introduced at the Dzhambul Hydro- 
mehorativc Institute. the Pavlodar Industral Institute 
and at the Kazan University as well as certain other 
Vi Zes in the nation. In no instance can we go beyond 
reasonable limits or all the more make a certain “busi- 


ss out of education. But the training of ecological 
specialists Should be on the highest level. We have set 
ourselves without any concessions for the 
difficulties” or other circumstances. If. tor 


this task tor 


polities rT) i 

camp | turns out that somewhere there 1s an expert 
who has investigated a specific aspect of the problem to 
thi ry bottom and has mastered this as no one else. we 
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will tind an opportunity toinvite him tous) And this can 
be done in different ways, for a certain permanent post 
or for giving a special lecture series: And it should make 
no difference trom where the person comes. trom 
Novocherkassk. Japan. Kazan or Paris. In this regard in 
economic terms we are dependent solely on ourselves 
Bul. you will agree. there is a paradox here as with the 
cnormous intellectual potential which has accumulated 
in Our nation and which ts largely concentrated in the 
VU Zes. we have our hand out as. having learned a great 
deal and being capable of much, we have not learned to 
carn cnough to maintain our institution of learning 


All of this as elementary as if there is demand there 
should also be supply. A completely healthy cxchange 
But this for us initially was greatly distorted and at a 
certain stage we did not immediately realize that the 
Stage of a total deficit was over and it was time to move 
on to a qualitatively different level in the organization of 
education. For this reason, in the conventional view we 
are seen more as parasites on state support than the 
merchants of material goods. In actuality. that ts not the 
case at all. It is merely a question of being able to 
materialize an idea. You will agree that all the same this 
iS nonsense when science is incapable of supporting 
itself) We must not take millions from the lean state 
budget but rather create an intellectual product worth 
billions tor it 


{[Vaydman] I would like to know how this can be done 
The economy of InterEkolA is based upon commercial 
principles and there are no particular problems here tor 
if a metallurgical or a chemical production combine 
wants to have a world-class ecologist. then let it pay tor 
his training, otherwise it will lose more in penalties. That 
is. something 1s taken from one pocket and put in 
another. But does this mean “materialize ’ In nature 
nothing 1s added trom such manipulations 


[Telemtayey] You are not completely right. If up to a 
certain Moment One person has known something. after 
an exchange of the information many know it. Some- 
times very many. In nature. as you say. the most dit- 
ferent things appear trom such “manipulations.” What 
we are engaged 1n 1s another opportunity tor turning over 
financial resources. What are assets per se’ By them- 
selves they do not mean anything. | mean the mere fact 
of their being there or not... The assets must be put into 
circulation and forced to interact in order that as a result 
something material arises 


If by turning over the obtained money we provide tor the 
interaction of the instructor with the student. then a 
completely new product. an information product, arises 
In other words. a specialist 1s born who has pertectly 
mastered the entire essential “set” of knowledge. And 
this 1s a powertul tool in modern production 


What | mean is his. In a desire to make as many 
turnovers of financ.al assets as possible, what we are 
doing is one of these but repeating in a multiplicity 
Involving major scientists in the undertaking. we will 
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instruct people, creating new directions in production 
activity. The specialists trained by us will use the 
obtained know ledge in carrying oul ecological programs 
in contributing to ever-new opportunities for turning 
over the financial resources. Here lies the root of many 
problems In any economy, everything should circulate 
and in the process of such “whirling” new commodities 
are created) Hence it ts not a matter of the amount of 
funds, it is not one of moving them trom pocket to 


Por kel 


Let me point out. incidentally. that if ut were a question 
Of earning Moneys generally. we could do this ditferentls 
For example. we would establish a cooperative of pro- 
grammers operating in the area of information sciences 
We would have a certain classroom and the product 
would sell like hotcakes. Without any problem we would 
have enough tor living and a litthe more. But we are 
setting to work on a matter the results of which wall 
determine the future and the tate of generations. | am 
saying this to vou without any hidden motives. Because 
Llett acompletely comtortable university chair. | moved 
here to the Academy where all of us can scarcely expect 
a calm lite 


[Naydman] Are you an idealist” 


[Telemtayes] | have already pointed out that Lama strict 
Ppragmatist. At one time | completed the Novosibirsk 
Electrical Engineering Institute. | worked at a plant and 
then ina polytechnical institute. | defended both disser- 
tations in Leningrad. In the area of cybernetics and 
information theory. This is a concrete science tar 
removed trom “idealism.” but very close to the ideal by 
which | understand our universe. the vers act of the 
creation of nature 


The subject of my scientific interests 1s control of so- 
called Large Systems in which one could put. for an 
example. water. and. the biosphere 
and so torth 


neosphere. social 


This requires protound analysis from the standpornt ot 
systems analysis. | have made such an attempt. to create 
a model which would make it possible to describe Large 
Systems with the aid of several languages. in other 
words. trom several viewpoints at once 


There is no need tor us to go back to very distant times 
as history 1s so subjective that at present there 1s scarcely 
any researcher who cannot propose his own variation tor 
reading it. Let us take the quite recent years. Why have 
things not gone well with perestrovka’ One thing goes 
wrong and then another. andgn society there 1s a growing 
nervousness and disappointment in the proclaimed 
ideals. Why” Because the solving of the problems of the 
Large System—in the given instance the social system— 
cannot be done partially. A part cannot be greater than 


the whole and the solution to the problem must be 
approached comprehensively and consistently. But how 
is it possible, please tell me. to view the social lite of man 
In 1sOlation trom the water resource situations. the soil 
and atmosphere’ 
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Most importantly. let us try to understand once and tor 
all that Large Systems have their own patterns of exist 
ence and thes include a definite and unconditional 
passage of time. We would be very pleased it the most 
urgent task for society—as the situation demands 

could be solved in two vears. But decades will be needed 
lo find the interaction within and outside the Systems. In 
encountering the growing contradictions, we cannot 
understand that we simply are unable to resolve them 


more rapidly than is dictated by objective Circumstances 


An elementary example in illustration 


\ motor vehicle which weighs tive tons and tray. 
speed of YO km an hour cannot be turned instantly to the 
right or lett. let alone thrown into 
Inerlia Operates in any motion. But the motor veh 


road system consists of just two elements” But Lares 


reverse Detinite 


Systems. including economic ones. are made up of tens 
of thousands. And with their own time. with their own 
internal patterns of existence 


Can all of this be turned all at once 
It cannot 


We are dominated by a revolutionar ns ISNESS 
which has been established over more than one genera 


tion. The aim is more than noble. that is. tor tl first 


Lime lo create for living man an evistence Worthy of him 
Hence the motto of perestrovka. a revolution in the 
revolution. We are endeas oring more quickly. in a sing 
leap. to emerge from the socroeconomic crisis which w 
ourselves have organized) But we in no way can rea 
that the Large Systems—due to their very nature and 
inner logic—do not respond to our controlling eftorts 
immediately. We can tuss as much as we Ithe th 
problem. as we are doing at present. and ta nto a 
depression after our expected disappointments. b 


++ +} 


changes will come about only after the accumulat 
an entire total of qualities and which are adequat 


efforts 


Here certainly we must seek out an understandine of the 


, ’ rr? 
MS CT) US 


very nevus of things. Certainly our nation 
natural resources and its intellectual base is strong We 


ves. Albert late 


‘ ‘ 
) 


live a lite which 1s not worthy of oursel 
we must set oul to assimilate the laws o 
Slowly make headway rather than remaining in) place 
jumping up and down. Remember that just six 
vears ago it was said on the state level that in) 1 Yass 
computer production would fully satisty ail the needs of 
the USSR national economy. Or we must stop talking 


about a rise in labor productivity by so many percent and 


rather set the task of increasing it by a number of told 
And even betore on a broader scale it was said that the 
current generation of Soviet people would unde 


communism 


We must not as fiercely as we do now subject ourselves 
social masochism which has long since gone beyond the 
acceptable level of constructive self-criticism and 


evolved into an ordinary senseless mocking of ourselves 


has 
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his essential to create a tiem which os sell-managed and 
covers Hts costs and which os specifically concerned with 


precisely an ccological education 


ur International Bcological Academy has become such 
atiem 


lL have already mentioned that in almost two-score of our 
Vi Zes this discipline is being studied in one way of 
another And itis a very good thing that this is the case 
Bul practice has shown that we will do little in following 
such a path In the future. ecology cannot remain under 
the technological specialties” This should be a separate 
block of disciplines tor training professionals capable of 
working in all spheres of the national economic complex 
Such a task has been drawn up by the Subcommittee tor 
Ecological Education under the USSR Supreme Soviet 
and its the assignment of this subcommittee which we 
are now carrying out. that ts. to train the highest class 
engineers tor the entire block of nature conservation 
specialiies. For example. tor geology, tor agricultural 
production. metallurgical or chemical industries. We wall 
teach the students to model ecological systems and the 
ability to resolve arising situations in each concrete 
production areca It we do not do this, ecology as betore 
will remain on the sidelines and the problems related to 
itin the same manner The way out, in my view, 1s one 
to develop the intellectual base and train broad special- 
ists While maintaining their high class 


[Vaydman] However. there 1s such a question, professor 
Today's industrialists have absolutely subordinated 
ecology to themselves and wherever vou look in nature 
there 1s complete discord) We have come to our senses 
justin time But are we not now “designing” the directly 
opposite situation. when ecology subordinates produc- 
tron to itself’ This is happening more and more tre- 
quently Precisely here les the essence of the contradic- 
tions between local economic power and the Green 
Movement and this has led to very acute clashes 


[Telemtayes} In such antagonisms there 1s rather a large 
amount of the speculative and distorted views in car- 
rying out ecological policy. Very many people under- 
stand the Green Movement as a mere tribute to fashion 
This is how we have been taught, to attack full force 
either one thing or the other, and tor us it 1s not so easy 
to get nid of such an ideology. Paradoxically, we do not 
treat the organism but rather are fighting against dis- 
eases, and individual ones, and cach time we find 
justification for such a policy in that there are not 
enough resources. We have one-sixth of the world’s land 
mass and still not enough 


However. about tashion 
When it becomes “prevatling.” when some political 


dividends can be earned trom it. then a nosy but 
completely imettectual act. What 1s the issue here’ 


According to the logic of Large Systems, the ecological 
problem is the ability to live correctly in interacting with 
Then everything 1s in its place. A movement 


nature 
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politicized in the extreme ceases to be the tashion and 
becomes a normal component of human activity 


ltonty this is done according to a strict scrence, without 
any speculation 


Man has always plundered nature In all times) Because 
man is capable of living off of nature: No matter how we 
presently idealize our ancient predecessor or extol bis 
harmonious relations with the “environment.” he has 
lett us a heritage of both the Gobi and the Sahara, as well 
as much else pust as we have lettour heirs Chernobyt, the 
\ral area and Balkhash 


The difficulty of our relations with the environment in 
which we live is not a matter of not touching i 


Everything is much more desperate 


The time has arrived when the System created by man in 
terms of its power has become commensurable with 
Nature. He ts already capable of “reworking™ it. Ht he 
does not change his mind and find an approach tor the 
interaction between the two Large Systems. Here it 
would be a profound contusion to feel that man could 
invent something in order “not to touch” nature, some 
thing like a waste-tree production method 


The most harmtul thing ts to foster ilusions in oneself 


We will not be able to maintain the nature which we 
found in coming into this world. Nature also ts alive and 
evolves according to its own laws, according to the inner 
logic of Large Systems. Man must understand all of this 
and prepare himself gradually to create a new environ 
ment. A widely organized ecological education can mark 
the beginning to such thinking. Including our 
InterEkolA 


[Vaydman] Undoubtedly. in our times true profession- 
alism should stand in the foretront. However, | have a 
concern here. A self-respecting nomadic Kazakh who has 
the run of enormous territories would never allow him- 
self to deal barbarously with that land on which he has 
lived tor the millennia and which he has been able to 
protect. Alas. at present, only the memory remains of 
this former husbandry. The Kazakh would not establish 
his cattle or sheep pen on the bank of a river in order to 
he “closer to the water.” and he would not employ the 
“progressive method of hydraulic monitors...” 


{ Telemtayey] It has turned out that for us truce protes- 
sionalism has not become the synonym of true morality 
This still must be instilled for a long time to come, tt 
must be turned into a permanent stereotype in our 
conscience, even into a faith, if you wish, which one 
cannot reckon by reason. Ecology. as a discipline. must 
be taught in the VU'Zes and schools and we must 
establish ecological high schools. Morality cannot be 
replaced by a sum of knowledge. This 1s how | perceive 
the task of our Academy. Ecological ethics, in my view, 
should become one of the leading disciplines in it. like 
social ecology 
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\t the same time, | would put forward the following 
seditious notion. There is a more delicate, a more 
complicated mechanism for obtaining knowledge than 
the purely scientific methods of forming this. The peo- 
ples have collected information on the world about them 
piecemeal in order to hand this on to the coming 
generation and this has actually been turned into an 
unique religion, when one must not spit ina well and an 
oath over bread was one of the most emotional 


Such ideas reached mankind not out of science. The 
experience of generations, the enormous social expert- 
ence of the peoples is just as valuable as scientific 
knowledge 


[Vaydman] A question which cannot be left unexplained: 
Why the InterEkolA, that is, why the International 


Ecological Academy’ Why not, for example, one of 


Kazakhstan! Or even simpler, an ecological academy? 


Forgive me, professor, was it...ambition? 


| Telemtayev] Don't worry, | have already heard this. As 


we Stated at the outset, it 1s actually a question of 


establishing the world’s first academy of global ecolog- 
ical problems. The Chernobyl or Aral disaster has struck 
not only the Ukraine, Russia, Belorussia or Kazakhstan, 
Turkmenia or Uzbekistan. Saddam Hussein set the oil 
fields atire and all mankind will suffer for this. The state 
frontier 1s a political category but not an ecological one. 
The problem 1s the same for all and we will not be able to 
sit out the approaching disaster isolated in our national 
quarters. There are different cabins but the ship ts the 
same 
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The status of an international organization will provide 
us with an opportunity to collaborate actively with all 
ecologists of the world. An extensive exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, researchers and scientific information ts 
simply essential, An agreement has already been reached 
that in Prague, on the basis of the training center at the 
so-called Ecological Division (that 1s, Movement as this 
has no bearing on the army) an affiliate of our InterEkola 
will be established. Upon the initiative of the same 
association, analogous institutions will arise in other 
European countries. The idea has also evoked interest in 
the United States. 


Moreover, our international status will make it possibie 
to send talented researchers for foreign graduate students 
and doctoral studies, we must be concerned for the 
coming generation and work for the integration of the 
intellectual base. 


As you can see, all of this ts rather far from ambition. 


The forms should correspond to the content or vice 
versa. 


In the highly developed countries of Europe and 
America, in recent decades it has been possible to resolve 
numerous ecological problems, having anticipated the 
approaching crisis. We are at present approximately in 
the same situation which they found themselves at one 
time. It is merely being stupid to only learn from our own 
mistakes. 


| Vaydman]} Would you like your children to be educated 
at InterEkolA” 


{Telemtayev] They are already adults. But my grandchil- 
dren, yes | would like that a lot. And I am ready to pay 
for this. 
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USSR People’s Deputy Appeal for Aid to USSR’s 
Starving Children 
Y/l SUSY 4 Vay ow" PR Pin Russian 
Second kdition p 3 


May Yl 


[Article by Albert Likhanoy, writer, Chairman of the 
board of the Soviet Children’s Fund and USSR People’s 
Deputy: “The Cries of Hungry Intants: a Response to 
PRAVDA’s Initiative} 


[Text] The cries of hungry infants are resounding above 
the nation, but they are not being heard by the hard- 
of-hearing planners and some politicians who are like 
grouses calling to their mates—thank goodness, 
PRAVDA heard them. One wit noted that it is now more 
interesting to read than it is to live, but the thought never 
leaves us that, if each powerful publication had directed 
the liberated power of the word not at confusing their own 
readers, who have grown stupid, but rather, into a persis- 
tent leaning toward at least a single matter, but a really 
vital one—how many desired goals could have been 
achieved already over 6 years’? Alas, the force of the steam 
is spent in the whistle and not in movement. 


Many people associate their own hopes with the recently 
established Safety Council, raising the perhaps tair ques- 
tion: whose safety and trom what? For example. can a 
pain with unpredictable consequences. such as the 
hunger of infants. be the object of its concern and 
custody” What about anxiety over the fact that a nation 
with a steep increase in prices for children’s goods by a 
factor of five or even ten has a good chance of becoming 
extinct. while the birth of a child becomes an cxpensive 
and burdensome matter tor a young couple? And. finalls 
where 1s the line which separates the concern of the 
Cabinet of Ministers. with its signiticanth, reduced obli- 
gations. and that of the Safety Council which does not 
have the right to sidestep internal knots of such com- 
plexity? 


According to the repeated assertions of the classics and 
contemporary writings. the main issue of politics is the 
issue Of power. But. perhaps. a most profound historical 
delusion 1s also hidden in this’ Indeed. it has long been 
evident to everyone that the main issue of politics 1s 
man. No one needs an old man abandoned by his 
relatives or a sickly child crying trom hunger. The 
Strength of politics is in the capacity. first of all. to 
respond to their troubles and pains not merely with 
words. but with actual deeds 


The contemporary lexicon contains the frequently used 
but ill-defined expression “the nation’s gene pool.” But 
here are the uneducated Russian peasants who knew 
even without beautiful expressions: the longer a child 1s 
breastfed. the healthier it will grow up. There was even a 
special protession—wet nurse. Since then. a lot has 
changed. Unfortunately. a truly popular opinion. raised 
to the status of a rule. loses more and more its meaning- 
fulness and profound wisdom. especially in the cities 
Children who are not breastted by their mothers are 
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called “bottle babies.” predestined thereby to the noto 
nous complications of developing smaliness of stature 
susceptibility to iinesses and slowness in gaining weight 
which very offen generally affects the survival rate The 
medical opinion regarding this has also become complai 
sant, not that anyone pays attention to the doctor—alter 
all, its not as if we were talking about health. but only 
about nourishment 


Thisis onthe one hand. On the other, we are talking her 
about regions with an increased birthrate—tirst and 
foremost, Central Asia and Kazakhstan, where. because 
of frequent childbirth, the mothers are so drained and 
their own nourishment is of such poor quality —the 
female body can hardly produce a lot of milk trom just 
green tea and a biscuit'—so that a newborn child ts 
deprived of wholesome tood right trom its very first 
days 


And so it turns out that. in order to help the intants 
special plants are needed, which will produce substitutes 
for breast milk—this is as the mintmum. And this goal 1s 
by no means an exceptional one, but rather. one which 
has been extremely neglected due to our planning prac 

tices. OF all the complications of a child's existence. this 
IS perhaps the most distressing and most shametul with 
regard to the responsibility—or more accurately. irr 

sponsibility —ot the adult world to its Own “tuture si 
often mentioned in vain. It needs to be said bluntly the 
State has done everything it could so that the “tutur 

would grow up puny. physically feeble and sick) Thus ut 
iS necessary that both the Safety Council and the Cabinet 
of Ministers no longer “study” or “listen to reports. but 
rather. on their own, undertake the immediate construr 

tion—over the course of the next few months'—ot 10) 
such enterprises. Only. for goodness’ sake. let us do it 
without the notorious “assignments Over the tew short 
years of its existence. the Children’s Fund has seen too 
many examples of children’s ills being shifted trom on 
department to another. of papers being sent from some 
executors to others and even of the most eatreme and 
urgent concerns being reduced to the paranoia of re 
Lape 


Thus. the hottest issue ot all is feeding the children) No 
policy or social system is worth the cost it children how 
from hunger” The problem. naturally. is broader thar 
this response. if only because. even today. in schoo 
some children can not concentrate on their studies—th 
are hungry and first year students” heads arc nodding 
because a meal in the school cafeteria costs 2-} rubles | R 
each time and not ever, mommy has this much mone, 
for a child’s breaktast 


We therefore propose that 


1. Prices in school catetenias be reduced without delay 
by a directive (although this is the tenth time this 
Statement has been made. it seems to be taking forever to 
get it implemented) 


Financial standards tor nourishment in all boarding 
school-type children’s institutions (childrens hom 
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boarding schools, auxiliary schools and institutions of 
this type tor mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren) and in children’s sanatorna, regardless of their 
subordination, be increased 


+ The construction or conversion of 10 enterprises tor 
the production of children’s tood be undertaken under 
presidential patronage over the course of 12 months with 
hard currency investments 


This last proposal is a key, basic one. In actual fact. we 
are talking about the most important problem of our 
human safety. Securing the health of the people and 
preserving this very “gene pool’—not only merely by 
using disposable syringes and scarce medicines, which 1s 
infinitely important in and of itself. but there are already 
consequences of the bad base and weak foundation—ts a 
matter of practical policy, away trom which, untortu- 
nately. we are moving tarther and tarther, more and 
more, into an unending struggle 


We have all grown tired of the struggle, really. We want 
to live’ And we want the children to be satisfied and 
healthy at the least’ 


So here we have it—the construction of plants. After 
having pounded tn vain on various doors, the Children’s 
Fund attempted to do something on its own. Ultimately 
a public association [obyedinenie] has the nght to have 
its OWN property. including industrial property. and the 
tund decided to build a plant tor producing a unique 
soy-based substitute for mother’s milk 


To be trank, the idea was borrowed from the Seventh- 
Day Adventist [SDA] Church, trom enthusiasts from the 
church's Worldwide Center. The fact 1s that this religious 
contession established its own international association 
jassotsiatsiva] for wholesome nutrition, considering one 
of the main goals to be the maintaining of a healthy way 
of lite. including. naturally, wholesome nutrition tor 
infants. Throughout the entire world. this church 1s 
building plants tor children’s tood—as a charitable 
activity. The tund has also planned such a plant for the 
production of new types of nourishment for intants. 
Soyalak [Soylac] and 1-Soyvalak. The president of the 
ASD [SDA] General Conference at first supported a 
jornt proyect. memoranda were signed. the product 
underwent testing in the Nutrition Institute and received 
the approval of the Ministry of Health A building had 
even been constructed already at a Leningrad tat com- 
bine—specially tor a small but very productive little 
pliant 


The propect was set up like this: it would become a joint 
enterprise of the tat combine and the Children’s Fund 
with raw materials provided under a guarantee by Agro- 
prom Rossi [Russian Agricultural Industry]. An equip- 
ment suppl, firm was selected—the Dutch tirm Alpha- 
Laval and the process and drawings were received) But 
the matter, while not exactly coming to a standstill. was 
Slowed down with a gnashing of teeth The tacts that 1.5 
million dollars were required tor the equipment and the 
Adventists promised to give that amount just for this 
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purpose. At the last moment, they could not come up 
with the tunds. And the Children’s Fund did not have 
that kind of money 


And so, since then, the tund has been going trom door to 
door—a rejection at one. a polite smile at another: as if 
to say, we really do not have me tor infants now. With 
the help of the USSR Embassy in Finland. talks were 
held with the Soviet-Finnish joint-stock company 
TEBOYL. which supphes Finnish lubricants and fuel 
Could a sort of semi-state. not-quite-dependent com- 
pany. but still a yoint one, which earns “a pile” of money 
from our underground wealth. specifically benefit the 
children’s world and “pour out” $1.5 millon tor a 
visible and cultivated project’ 





Of course, the ill-fated $1.5 million could be given—or 
even sold to the tund—by the state. but let us be more 
specitic—only at the official exchange rate’ Indeed. 11 1s 
immoral to take from a charitable organization R45 
million (at the rate of 1:30). even if they are nearly 
worthless. but still donated by people. after buying this 
money at brutal auction. in order to patch the state hole! 
Nowhere 1s charity treated like this! This is a purely 
Soviet paradox: charity. which has been revived by 
perestroy ka. 1s also being reyected by it’ How else can one 
describe the parade of closed doors. the system of 
restrictions of all sorts and the reluctance to respond to 
proposals tor the benefit of the common cause’ Why, 
finally. 1s the fund supposed to beg on the sidelines. 
going from one person to another with appeals. while the 
budget spends tens of millions of rubles in hard currency 
to purchase the very same children’s tood trom abroad” 


In the early days of perestroyka. it was possible to use the 
expression “public-state’—a program. a project. a 
policy. It seems this is no longer fashionable. With 
respect to both the expression and its essence. according 
to which the state. yointl, with public movements and 
associations [obyedineniye}. does something for the ben- 
efit of a person 


For example. no matter how much money our Children’s 
Fund collected. 1 would be impossible to use it for 
large-scale projects without the state’s help. The public- 
State program Childhood. on behalt of which so many 
well-turned expressions have been uttered. will remain 
nothing more than a beautiful phrase if the state does not 
takes steps to meet the public halfway or. in our regu- 
lated circumstances. the charitable structures do not 
receive privileges and actual opportunities for mple- 
menting similar proyects independently 


And so. we have a new course At least. an attempt 
PRAVDA started an alarming conversation about chil- 
dren's nutrition. PRAVDA, together with the Children’s 
Fund—and we are expressing here not just solidarity, but 
also material willingness—would like to carry out the 
realization of a program tor the urgent production of 
children’s tood. This needs to be combined with the 
purchase of samples. including tor the Leningrad ver- 
sion. With respect to the rubles—here the fund 1s ready 
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tO participate but, naturally, in each individually pro- 
tected project and, of course, with state investments. In 
other words, it 1s time for the treasury, the budget, the 
state, the Safety Council and the Cabinet of Ministers to 
implement the term “public-state” in practice and in a 
matter of the utmost urgency. 


Indeed, the infants are crying and crying. It 1s shametul 
to Say that they are crying from hunger. Let us at least do 
something quickly. in a paternal manner, in our vainly 
garrulous time 


Let us take note of our errors in the end' 


Roundtable on Childhood Malnutrition Held in 
Nloscow 


YIU SOS4414 Moscow PRAIDA in Russian 3 Jun Yl 
Second Edition p 3 


[Article by V. Lyubitskiy. L. Pyatiletova: “PRAVDA 
Roundtable: Let's Feed Our Children!”] 


[Text] As already reported, a roundtable meeting was held 
in PRAVDA’s editorial offices to discuss the problems of 
child nutrition and ways and practical measures to solve 
them. 


The following persons took part in the discussion: A. 
Baranov, USSR Deputy Minister of Health; A.M. Beli- 
chenko, USSR deputy minister of agriculture and food; 
T.1. Kolokolov, chief of the USSR Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food's main child nutrition industry directorate; K.S. 
Ladodo, doctor of medical sciences and supervisor of the 
child nutrition department of the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences’ Nutrition Institute: D.A. Likhanov, 
chairman of the V.1. Lenin Soviet Children’s Foundation; 
P.I. Mayeva, head of the USSR Cabinet of Ministers’ 
department for women and the protection of families, 
mothers and children; A.N. Nikonov, chief engineer at the 
Lianozovskiy Child Dairy Products Experimental Plant, 
Moscow; E.Ye Novikova, senior secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee Commission on Women and Families: 
\.1. Pivovarov, director of the USSR Ministry of Trade 
Public Nutrition Institute; V1.N. Rakhmanova, chairman 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet Women, Family, and Demo- 
graphic Policy Committee; N.F. Reymers, doctor of bio- 
logical sciences and president of the USSR Ecological 
Union; I.A. Rogov, rector of the Moscow Applied Biotech- 
nology Institute and member of the All-Union Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences; Yu.M. Sinitsyn, USSR 
deputy minister of the defense industry; and I.S. Sviridov, 
general director of the Krasnaya Poyma Production Asso- 
ciation, Moscow Oblast. 


The meeting was opened by academician |. 1. Frolov, the 
newspaper's chief editor. 


“PRAVDA’s very first articles on this subject prompted a 
great many responses from readers, especially the article 
by Albert Anatolyevich Likhanov, who is present. The 
Situation is indeed very grave. Of the 5.5 million children 
born each year, half are deprived of the most vital thing— 
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good-quality nutrition—from their first weeks of life. In 
other words, we are essentially talking about the fate of a 
generation. This is why PRAVDA intends to explore this 
problem seriously and at length. At least until the concrete 
outlines of a solution to it emerge. And | would like to 
invite you to hold a matter-of-fact discussion whose results 
can be channeled from the journalistic sphere into prac- 
tical steps as quickly as possible.” 


On Problems, Programs and ‘Manna From Heaven. 


{Rogov] | would like to call attention first of all to our 
science. What kind of institute doesn’t our country have! 
We have everything. But there's no child nutrition 
research center. This 1s shameful! | understand of course. 
that establishing one isnt going to solve all the problems 
overnight. But it will be able to bring together scientists 
who are currently working under a variety of special 
programs. It's time to finally take practical steps on the 
part of the party and on the part, perhaps, of other forces 
that have consolidated around the party. For example. to 
find and make available a building for such a center. | 
think such a step would not only attract the attention of 
the public. but also demonstrate the full seriousness of 
our intentions. 


{Kolokolova] But such a center was recently created. It 1s 
the All-Union Child Nutrition Research Institute in 
Istra,. Moscow Oblast. True. it occupies only one floor 
And even that floor had to be won in the face of such 
opposition that it's hard to imagine. And it took a whole 
year to open a bank account for the institute. The Istra 
Rayon leadership said: Give us 500,000 rubles to make 
improvements in the rayon, and we'll open an account 
for you! Isnt it barbaric—to put the rayon’s finances in 
order at the expense of children? At the Moscow Oblast 
Soviet Executive Committee. chairman comrade 
Tyzhlov put the question in even sharper terms: “Why 
are you So intent on being close to Moscow? Why don't 
you go to Perm or Siberia?” | told him: “We have tew 
specialists on this problem, and we have somehow man- 
aged to bring them together under one root. Can we 
really afford to scatter these researchers?” 


{[Baranov] No question about it. scrence 1s extremely 
important. But I have in mind hands a list of baby toods 
developed over the past five years. There are several 
dozen of them, and almost all of them meet world 
standards. But virtually none of them has been put into 
production by our industry. The reason’? The lack of 
quality raw materials, components, production capacity. 
and so on. As a result. every third child 1s deprived of the 
most vital things. We simply have no child nutrition 
industry! 


{Mayeva] And why not” It seems to me that the time has 
come to demand a serious accounting from our indus- 
trial magnates and the defense complex. which were 
instructed several years ago to produce complete sets of 
equipment to make dairy. meat. truit. and vegetable 
products for children. Today. of 90 models of equipment 
for producing child nutrition products. only eight have 
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been manutactured Judging trom newly adjusted sched- 
ules, we will get the things we need in late 1993 or early 
1994 at the earhest. Does this mean that the current 
five-vear plan will also be lost to the branch's devclop- 
ment’ Can we really allow this to happen’ 


{Ladodo] Babies are not getting cnough essential nutri 
ents from their mothers’ bodies. Many children require 
medically supervised nutrition all but trom birth We 
have good research for both sugar diabetes patients and 
children with tood allergies. But these new products 
which we ourselves developed. are being put into pro 
duction not by our own industry. but by foreign firms 
They re producing. while we're still talking 


[Rejoinder}] Its as if we're waiting for manna to start 
falling trom heaven 


[Ladodo] What is the main complication where this 
problem is concerned” The tact that so many different 
departments are involved 
unless we coordinate all efforts 


We'll never be successtulls 


[Rakhmanova] The tactors impeding the developing of 
the child nutrition industry are clear The first is the lack 
of specialized zones that would provide ecologically pure 
raw materials” The second 1s the lack of Soviet-made 
equipment We cant go on endlessly using foreign cur 
rency to buy imported production lines. We have a lot of 
plants that were built with foreign currency. but they are 
virtually idle today because we don't have any spar 
parts for them. A third cause 1s absolutely prosaic There 
are no packaging materials—toil. wax paper. cardboard 
It we solve the packaging problem. we could increase the 
production of canned truit and vegetable baby foods by 
one-third overnight) A tourth rssuec is that there is no 
economic incentive to produce baby toods This is the 
result of an irrational state pricing and tax policy And a 
fitth cause—one that | would perhaps rank even first—ts 
that child nutrition haven t become a priority, at all levels 
of state administration 


Were constantly addressing various particular matters 
We buy a production line there. we try to build a few 
plants here But only a comprehensive approach can 
solve the problem. It's good that we have finally gotten a 
main administration tor the child nutrition industry. It 
has helped tormulate a state program to meet the nutri- 
tional needs of children of all ages) This program. in my 
opinion. is the key to a comprehensive solution to the 
problem 


[Mayeva] Let me claborate’ The program to which 
Marina Nikolavevna 1s referring 1s a section of the stat 
program for improving the lot of women and tamiles 
and tor protecting mothers and children. But tts fate 1s 
sull unclear. it has been approved by the USSR Cabinet 
of Ministers. but not yet adopted by the USSR Supreme 
Soviet 


third 


[Belichenko] I want to point out that this 1s the 
program in recent vears. The two previous ones were 
successtully killed) What does the program consist of” It 
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involves 214 plants that will have to be modernized orf 
rebuilt. The total costis |2 billion rubles) The program ts 
detailed and was drawn up by all departments and 
republics. And the cost of carrying it out should be 
assumed tirst of all by the state. as the chict guarantor of 


its implementation 


Werlook rust how muct 


[Rakhmanova] Nor can we « out 
old problems are being compounded with new ones 
Look For the most part. four of our republics product 
fruit and vcegctable foods. pust three produce dairy prod 


ucts. and two produce meat These republics have 
monopolies And despite the tact that the plants located 
on their terrilories are under union jurisdiction and were 
built with the whole country s mon there are already 
imnstances in which ling sovsercignty repub cadet 
Ships are trving to lay claim to the outpul 
refusing to meet delivenes And so now as the F non 


Treaty 1s being discussed and this is being a mpanicd 


by the drafting of a very large package of documents. tt ts 
simply vital to have an agreement on Cooperation among 
the republics in the sphere of social pe Such an 
agreement should also deal directly with child hon 
which presents a mirror reflection of our politica y 
husion 
[Likhanoy}] Children are a out rsal hun ' rn 
“ cre not worth a thine if we tail tod i i 7 ri and 
trom the outset. that mn our societ which mays not i« 
the best. untortunatel,—children and tt gerin ar 
more important than all sovercign entities’ Lets 
mold public opinion precisely along these lines 
l ntortunatel pure politics Ss sometimes) mor 
important than people in our yr Ihe tuo most 
-ulncrable segments of the population arc being sub 
pected to ever greater hardship It used to be that even the 
poorcsl tarnily would hay A nid 1 ras rer 
But today a child becoming loo capens i pleasur 
tor some tamilies’ And it seems to me that a may hank 
of the tuture—the labor resource bank S tarhing right 
before our eves 
There 1s a document—the state program tor the devel 
opment of infant formula—thalt has wet alidated 
substantiated and agreed upon with the republics. min 
istrics. and departments And we need toe mpctus t 
it’ | think that we should ask our count: President 1 
contirm that program But for heavens sake d 
entrust nto tO Various agen ‘ ! rd Studics 
Simply put it into citect 
Yes. it talks about 214 enterprises Bul | think that of 
that number. we should singk son ’ dosmeors 
essential number of enterprises to be ¢ n top prorit 
(at least 20) to 2S) make sure thes ect allocations ! 
evervthing thes need and put tl ! 
not sometime in the tutus Mul within the neat few 


months 
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Nlones, Vlones. Vloney Fvervwhere. 


Sinmitsyv9 |} dctense Nrang hes are CVCIVWS here depicted 


as monsters. We've heard it said even here. Bult evervone 


forgets that more than 60 percent of our ministry's 
ulpul is viliar consumer goods and equipment 


fevr th r mre hon | 


rue. only since 1YSS 


Needless to say. child nutrition is a tremendously urgent 


problem We have assigned an institute that used to do 
military research to the problem. They looked into the 
problem. without any pressure. and said: We'll take on 
the yob. its a nobl ause. We have the personne! 


resources. and capacity. But | have to report to vou what 
| reported to the commission ot the USSR Supreme 


Soviet The work hasn't been tinanced 

The counts ntinues to buy tood abroad. So let's create 
u ‘ rdus trom research and technology to the 

prod not equipment and products Our minister. B 


Belous naletter published in PRAVDA, said that we 





orepared play a most active role in this. | reattirm 
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them: “Exempt baby toods trom the taxes.” But officials 
of these agencies are deat to our requests. 1s impossible 
lO gel through to them 


I share the alarm of officials of the Lianozoyskiy plant 
with regard to keeping their statt, Working at baby food 
enterprises 1s no longer prestigious because their protit- 
ability. like that of ordinary dairy enterprises, is 8 
percent. We propose that it be increased to 20 percent: in 
the process. we could also increase our capacity! But no 
one pays any attention. We ask: Don't limit the wage 
tund tor the enterprise's employees! And again. not the 
Slightest effort to meet us halfway. And yet economic 
issues are the Most important. especially today. when we 
have virtually entered the market. when everything 1s oul 
otf balance and its simply useless to ask anyone tor 
anything 


(Sviridoy] Generally speaking. where does any tood 
come trom’? From the people working directly in the 
fields and livestock farms. Until recently. everyone 
demanded just one thing of them: Increase production! 
Hence the methods that have put our common cause in 
such a difficult position 


Our sovkhoz rejected these methods. Specifically. we 
rolled up our sleeves and built a shop that has allowed us 
to shift to applying fertuhzer in liquid torm. Exactly 
where we need it and in an amount no greater—bul no 
less—than 1s needed. Last vear. we treated 4.000 hect- 
ares this way. and this vear we intend to treat all our 
farmland in this way. What am I driving at? Without 
changing the methods that are used in agriculture in our 
fatherland. we are not in a position to provide you with 


quality toods tor children 


The same is true of animal husbandry. On the large 
farms that we have virtually evervwhere. the orientation 
has been one of getting the most output trom the people 
and animals But given that kind of workload. the 
that poor soul—has been forced. willy-nilly. 

ition in production methods. And hence 
the incidence of disease among the cows. And it’s not 
magine what kind of milk vou get from. sick 
ows. We've gotten away trom this. We went all out and 


hard to 


didn't scrimp on money. and now the milkmaid has 33 


ws instead of SO) But other farms. the majority of 
them. don't want to do this. Because its unprotitable' 


And nevertheless. were torced to poor our excellent- 
quality milk into the common val’ Isn't this madness 


We put things in order. expended an enormous amount 


. } 
ft oeffort. and won people over and got them tired 
p—and what was the result’ Nothing The better and 
the more people work. the more thes bang their heads 
iva Stl Wal 1} S 
am convinced that its possible to obtain pure output 
both crop cultisation and animal husbandry. But 1 
nas ry 1 titah Wh farn \ 
\nd Take a ho rravo sith ats 
ind and meadows Its n i dent tha older 
times. tood was tak } ims trom this area For 
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example. right now I have 10,000 tons of milk, carrots, 
and other vegetables. Why should I have to wait until the 
State comes up with the millions or the billion rubles to 
build those gigantic processing plants? It doesn’t make 
any sense. All over the world—take the English or the 
Swedes. for example—everything required for pro- 
cessing can be found within a radius of 10 or 20 
kilometers. We don't have to wait for those giant plants 
in Moscow, we can scrape up the money and built right 
here, where the output 1s produced, small enterprises of 
original design that can process the output and get the 
food to the children. 


Needless to say. 'm talking about good but also inex- 
pensive products. But here again, there’s a problem. I am 
notin tavor of making money at the expense of children; 
but nor am I in favor producing milk for three kopeks. 
Even a bottle of lemonade costs a ruble and half today! 


We've heard it all here: imports. imports! We're 
investing in the wrong things! When we do that, we're 
only hurting ourselves and devalu. 2 the people who 
feed us. On behalf of the sovkhoz’s collective, | want to 
say that we are ready to accept any proposals regarding 
child nutrition, and we'll tind a way to put them into 
effect. 


[Rogov] | agree with Ivan Sergeyevich. I was in the 
United States once. and the only line I saw was at a 
health-food store. where the foods are three to four times 
more expensive. In our country. of course. baby foods 
should not be that expensive. But as an incentive for the 
producer tarms. special funds could be set up to pay 
them more. and tax benefits could be used. 


{[Kolokolova] We still don't even have standards to tell 
us What an ecologically pure product 1s! There are none, 
and we can in no way succeed in getting them calculated. 
In the baby food production program, of 12.5 bilhon 
rubles. two-thirds are earmarked for ecology. But it 1s 
very difficult to convince people that the money for these 
purposes should come from the state. At all levels. we're 
told: That's the job of the farm itself! As if it weren‘t clear 
that such large expenditures are beyond its means. 


[Maveva] Every kopek invested should produce the 
greatest possible return. It seems to me that PRAVDA 
Should pay special attention to changing the prevailing 
mentality in foreign economic activities. We spend an 
average of 100 million toreign-currency rubles a vear to 
import baby toods. We could have used that money to 
buy and build entire factories long ago and set up our 
own real industry. But it’s still very hard to convince the 
foreign-economic services and State Planning Com- 
mittee of this. something | know from my own experi- 
ence 


[Likhanoy]| It would be best of all to enlist foreign firms 
In Setting up enterprises in our country. Needless to say, 
they will not go into the baby food industry on their 
own—we have to provide them with foreign currency 
benetits and give them tax breaks, at least for a few vears 
Perhaps we shouldn't even tax the import of equipment, 
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packaging materials, spare parts, raw materials, and 
components for these enterprises at all. In addition, we 
should give them the opportunity to take back in foreign 
currency or raw materials the percentage of the profits 
that they will make by producing products for our 
children. 


{[Baranov] The outlook 1s good and the programs are 
good. But whai are we going to feed 8 million children in 
their first two years of life tomorrow? We're not going to 
have anything until we pay foreign firms what we owe 
them for the products we've already received. | know 
that in the United States. one firm has been sitting on 
loaded containers of Similac for three months now— 
waiting for us to pay it more than $10 million. Other 
partners are turning away from us as well. Basically, we 
are now living off humanitarian aid. As a member of the 
government commission charged with distributing it, I 
know that we have already received thousands of tons of 
baby food products and sent them to ecological disaster 
areas, to Chernobyl. and to areas of high infant mor- 
tality. But it is naive to expect humanitarian aid to 
continue indefinitely. 


Parents Across the Country, Shall We Unite?! 


[Likhanov] I don’t know about you, but as a reader I've 
have grown weary of the phrase-mongering that has 
afflicted almost all our publications. And so now, when, 
thanks to PRAVDA, the very old idea of trying to 
achieve some concrete results and to help solve the 
country’s social problems is being revived. I see this as 
extremely important. We want action, we want changes 
for the better in our lives. 


As concerns money. We can't do without it. But where 
do we get it? Let’s recall an old story. Back when Soviet 
government was being established. a certain percentage 
of the price of every bottle of vodka sold was earmarked 
for children’s problems. Back then we had a very acute 
problem with homeless children, and money was needed 
to deal with it. What if we were to say frankly to the 
people: Since, when we drink. we are doing harm to our 
children, let us all ask the government to set aside one 
ruble from every bottle of vodka. which costs | 1 rubles— 
not to go to the budget. but to be used for baby food. We 
would get all the ruble resources we need within six 
months! 


And now as regards foreign currency. Do you remember 
when we had “fish day” in our country? | would propose 
to the Bank for Foreign Economic Activity that it hold a 
“children’s day” three times a month, say on the first. 
the 10th, and the 20th. And on these days 1t would make 
payments on the loans we have used to purchase equip- 
ment. spare parts. and technology for baby food. and so 
on. When you consider that the bank pays out $15 
million a day, it seems to me that the problem would be 
solved. 


In letters published in PRAVDA, readers have suggested 
the idea of opening a charity account. | think that the 
problem cannot be solved by charity alone. of course, but 
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that ut would nonetheless be worthwhile to open an 
account, And a council should be set up that would have 
sole power to decide how the money will be used. There's 
no sense in relieving the state of its responsibility to look 
Oul for our future, but helping itoin this is a matter of 
CONSCIENCE 


I would like to call attention to one idea that has almost 
been realized. In Leningrad, a building has been con 
structed for a butter and fats production combine where 
the Children’s Foundation wants to set up the produc 
tion of baby foods made out of soybean—a food rich in 
protein that does not sour or go bad. It can be accumu. 
lated and shipped to various regions of the country, The 
shop could be placed in production within a couple ot 
months, but we don't have the $1.5 million to buy the 
equipment, | have no doubt that we need this kind of 
small enterprises. They will be an alternative to state 
industry 


[Novikova] We have to turn our attention to people, and 
the most direct and living example of such a turn is the 
matter that you and Lare discussing. While in the past we 
expressed solidarity with children in the colonial and 
developing countries and made beautiful gestures and 
gifts. let us now simply put the emphasis on the word 
“protection —including the protection of our own chil- 
dren 


\s for a central charity account, | think that such tunds 
could best be collected in cach individual republic, each 
individual city. A person could contribute some amount 
and then be able to see a food facility for children opened 
up in his own neihborhood. It is important that he see 


[Reyornder trom the hall} People will see the result 

there will be new factories and baby foods on the store 
shelves. These are the things that we need to bring closer 
to people. But it the money ts scattered all around, we 
wont achieve anything. Of course, a charity account 
won t solve the whole problem, but there are 73 milhon 
And if each one were to donate 
one, three, or tive rubles for baby food, this would bring 
us all together, regardless of nations, parties, or religions 


families in this country 


[Rogoy| Thats rnght! Ask the primary party organiza- 
tions, which now have their own funds—not one of them 
will decline to make a donation 


[|Mayeva] LE agree with that viewpoint too. It seems to me 
that the idea of setting up an account under PRAVDA 15 
invaluable. Why’? Because neither the main directorate 
for child nutrition nor the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food has an independent account to amass voluntary 
contributions, We know that the country 1s bankrupt and 
that we can't rely on the state alone, we have to look the 
truth in the eye. The fund could also accept benetactor 
contributions in foreign currency from) organizations 
that export goods and trom cooperatives and joint enter- 
prises. For example, our department recently made such 
a request of A. Tizyakov. chairman of the board of the 
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Association of Industrial Enterprise Directors. We re 
counting on mutual understanding 


IReymers}] Hso entrusted, the bcological ( mion could 
lake on the job of providing expert consullation to farms 
determining raw materials zones. and serving as thea 
sponsor, Needless to say, we're not rolling mi money, bul 
we have to find it. Te will be easier to get rubles. a bit 
harder to get foreign currency, But there is a solution 
bcological organizations currently pay 35 percent to the 
budget, But if there were a reduction, they would gladly 
make the difference available for child nutrition needs 


[Belichenko] Another specific proposal Not very long 
ago, | visited a@ plant that makes food tor Cosmonauts 
What marvellous equipment it had!’ Why not have that 
plant set up a shop to make at least medicinal nutrition 
products for children? And -T think the Main Spac 
Directorate has foreign currency —1t could share some of 
that money with kids under the Space bor Children 
program. After all, cosmonauts are parents tool And yet 
we are selling products to the USSR Main Space Admin 
istration at the same prices as before’ Despite the fact 
that our wholesale costs are much higher 


[Baranoyv| We already talked here about how all th 
previous programs have failed. But there is one republr 
that tulfilled them—Kyrgyzstan. In three years) time. it 
built three plants and dozens of dairy facilities. There as 
excellent cooperation with research, and local raw mat 

nals are used to produce original food products that are 
accessible to all children. T think the press should take 
note of such rare oases in our difficult: work 


{Ladodo] T think there is one other source of foreign 
currency. When preparations are made to buy ai 
imported food product. ios first approved by our 
Nutrition Institute. We provide a recommendation on 
whether to register oor not. This analysis is paid tor in 
foreign currency, and a considerable sum is amassed in 
the course of a year. But the institute doesn't get a cent 
Who disposes of that money? No matter how hard | 
tried, Lcouldn't tind out. At least give the money we carn 
with our own hands to the children! 


Almost all the comments we have heard here today hay: 
been critical, and the picture that emerges is a bleak on 

Nevertheless, i scems to me that a change for the better 
is already under way. [ think that if we join forces with 
all parents and all grandmothers and grandtathers. th 
problem can be solved 


Legislation on Protecting Women, Families 
Outlined 

YIU SOSSS A Moscow SELSA AYA ZTZN in Russia 
4 Jun ¥l pd 


[Article by M. Salutskaya under the rubric: “From Com 


petent Sources: Benefits for Women | 


[Text] The USSR Supreme Soviet has officially acknow! 
Phe attitude toward women in our country 4s 


edged 
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rather blase. And stated: Not enough attention is being 
paid to their problems, there is not enough concern 
about them, not enough 1s being said about them, and, in 
general, too little is being done for them 


Naturally, this observation—pronounced at the off-site 
session of the USSR Supreme Soviet Committee on 
Women, Family, and Demographic Policy, which took 
place a few days ago at the Reutovo settlement near 
Moscow—was not a revelation. The Soviet woman, 
whether she 1s a peasant woman, a worker, an officer 
worker, Or a homemaker, truly 1s a universal being. At 
the workplace and at home she works on an equal footing 
with men, and then goes on a mind-boggling search tor 
food and clothing. Through all of this she remains a 
woman. At least, she bears children 


How much 1s being said lately about benefits solely for 
women! Benefits for mothers, single mothers, milk- 
maids, tractor drivers, chemists... But this was mostly 
just men talking from high podiums. However, when this 
committee got down to business, things started shaping 


up 


lt is now being planned to spend about 3.2 billion rubles 
[R] annually on implementation of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet Resolution: “On Urgent Measures To Improve 
the Situation of Women, Protect Motherhood and Child 
hood, and Strengthen the Family.” This figure is a 
subject of pride for the members of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet Committee on Women, Family, and Demo- 
graphic Policy. It 1s this committee that introduced for 
consideration by the Third Session of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, by order of implementation of the 
legislative initiative, two draft laws directly affecting 
women. The committee also introduced proposals that 
were taken into account in other government docu- 
ments. Our gratitude goes to this committee. Without it 
we would never have gained benefits for women. Now, 
however, they stand as follows: 


1. Once only childbirth benefit: In the case of two or more 
children being born the benefit 1s paid tor each child. 
Regional coefficients to salaries are applied to this ben- 
efit. Old benefit—R210. New benefit—R 250 (compen- 
sation—R40). 


1. Monthly benefit to care for children under the age of 18 
months; when more than one child is born, paid tor each 
child: 


a) to working women with one year length of service or 
women under 18 (regardless of length of service), and 
full-time students. 


Old benefit—R 70. 
New benefit—R110 (compensation—R 40). 


Paid with regional coefficients applied: 


b) to working women over 18 without one year length of 
service and nonworking women and women who are not 
Students 
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Old benefit—R35 
New benetit—R&0 (compensation—R40) 


3. Monthly benefits to single mothers for children under 
16 (students not receiving stipend—under 1&8) 


Paid with regional coefficients applied 

a) to single mothers with children under six 

Old benefit—R 35 

New benetit—R&O (Compensation—R45) 

b) to working mothers with children aged six to 16 (18) 
Old benetit—R 35 

New benefit—R90 (compensation—R $5) 


c) single mothers (widows, widowers), wards of orphan- 
ages and boarding schools [as published] 


Old benefit—R 70 
New benefit—R110 (compensation—R40) 


4. Temporary benefit for children whose parents are 
delinquent on child support payments or in any other 
circumstances that make child support payments impos- 
sible. 


Paid with regional coefficients applied 

a) for each child under six 

Old benefit—R 35 

New benetfit—R&0 (compensation—R45) 
b) for each child aged six to 16 (18) 

Old benefit—R 35 

New benefit—R90 (compensation—R 55) 


5. Child-care benefit for wives of military in fixed-period 
service: 


Old benefit—R 70 

New benefit—R 110 (compensation—R40) 
Child-care benefit for guardians: 

Old benefit—R 70. 

New benefit—R 110 (compensation—R40) 


7. Child-care benefit for children under 16 infected with 
the Human Immunodeficiency Virus or ill with AIDS: 


Old benefit—R 70. 
New benefit—R110 (compensation—R40) 


8. Monthly benefit for children aged 18 months to six 
years: paid for each child if the total per capita family 
income does not exceed R280 a month 
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Old benetit-—R 3S 


New benetit—R&O (Compensatlion—R4)5) 


9. Monthly benefits for children who do not receive 
pensions and benefits under current legislation, in the 
amount of R40 a month, provided that total per capita 
family income does not exceed R280 a month 


10. Compensatory payments to families with children in 
connection with a substantial increase in the cost of 
children’s goods, provided that total per capita tamily 
income does not exceed R280 a month 


a) tor children under sin—R2Z00 a year (RI6 67 a 
month) 


b) tor children six to 1 3—R240 a vear (R20 a month) 
oc) tor children |} to IS—R2ISO a vear (R23. 43 a month) 


Pensions paid tor children are increased by R65 a month 
to compensate tor the retail price reform. The minimal 
loss-ot-provider pension for children is RIOO) social 
pension tor children—R 100; and pension tor a disabled 
child—R 135 


Lasthh Members of the “women’s” committee of tha 
USSR Supreme Soviet receive visitors by appomtment 
every first Thursday of the month in the reception room 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet. If you. dear readers 
encounter problems in getting so-called benetits. as well 
as if you have suggestions on how to lighten the women’s 
load, please come to Moscow. We have to detend our 
rights’ 


Legislation Urged lo Deal With Destitutes 


YIUSUS7 24 Moscow LITERATURNAY A GAZETA 
im Russian No 23, 12 Jun 9 p 7 


[Interviews with Moscow Deputy Mayor Sergey 
Stankevich, RSESR Central Committee Secretary Gen 
nadiy Zyuganos, Charity Foundation Chairman Vadim 
Menshikoy. USSR Labor Minister Valeriy Paulman 
Russian Social Democratic Party official Oleg Rumyant 
sev. and destitute Viadimir Sivakovskiy. by LITER- 
ATU RNAY A GAZETA correspondents N. Asadullovey 
\ Gasparyvan, N. Zenova. and A. Kozlovich) “What 
Should Be Done?” ] 


[leat] Sergey Stankevich, USSR People’s Deputy and 
First Deputy Chairman of the Moscow City Soviet: 


Why are there so many destitute people on the streets of 


. ’ 
Our Ciures 


Our society is changing. Our halt-poor equality. which 
made it possible to maintain a meager-to-tolerable stan 
dard of living through the feverish. suicidal sale abroad 
of the country’s natural resources. chiefly the resources 
of Russia. 1s receding into the past. The illusory inexpen 
siveness of so-called “consumer goods” was ensured by 
tons of ol, timber. gold ted to the insatiable Moloch ot 
the “economical” Brezhnev economy. It was inevitabk 
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that we would have to pay tor this at some point. And 
that time has come. Now we are obliged to live within 
our means, and at the same time to pay tor all the past 
mistakes. But how hard itis to live within our means! 
Pspecially if there are none. How hard itis for society 
und people corrupted by a mentality of prolonged social 
dependence and years of propaganda to become accus 
tomed to the notion of their own impoverishment 


Cun the city help its poor’ Ht must help them, and itis. It 
iS CApanding the network of cafeternas that offer meals 
for tree or at reduced prices. It is preparing to open 
several shelters where a person can tind a place to sleep 
at might. especially in winter, But this will not change the 
overall picture: Poverty will long be a part of everyday 
lite. a sad sign of our mistortune 


Bul Grd help us. as we encounter the many forms ot 
poverty, from again being tempted by the voices of the 
political sirens who tell us we can easily attain universal 
prosperity through total level distribution 


We have paid a high price tor a truth that must not be 
lost. On the path to prosperity. many of us will have to 
endure the hardships of poverty and inequality, and later 
tears. And this path hes through a common-sense 


economy treed of ossitied idiocy 


Gennadiy Zyuganoys, Secretary of the RSESR Communist 
Party Central Committee: 


Our government had every opportunity to ensure that a 
State that once proclaimed the principle of charity. the 
principle of &@ humane society, on its banners would 
never tind itself ino a situation in which poor people 
would start appearing everywhere, including in the cap- 
ital. | think that a society can be called democratic and 
humane when it goes about change in such a way that 
these people. who have sacrificed a great deal on the alter 
of their fatherland. who have tought. suffered. and been 
persecuted and repressed do not tind themselves aban 
doned to the whims of fate in their later years 


Vadim Menshikoy, Chairman of the Board of the Soviet 
(Charity Foundation: 


We have on several occasions tried to establish direct 
contact with these people. to invite them to our founda 
tion. to try to give them material assistance. In most 
cases, their reaction was not a positive one—they didn't 
come to us. For our part. we help everyone who comes to 
our foundation or to its local chapters. We assist them 
with moneys. goods. and various medical services. We 
help them solve the problems that brought them. to 
Moscow (for in most cases many are not Muscovites) 

such as legal. employs ment, and other kinds of problems 


Valeriy, Paulman, USSR Minister of Labor and Social 
Problems: 


I think that this is tirst of all a task of local government 
bodies—thes should show concern tor these people 


Phen. apparently. we need to divide them into several 


groups. which is to say toidentity the factors that torced 
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these people into the streets Te they are able-bodied 
people who are tullot energy and the ability to work, we 
need to tind yobs for them, to help them acquire skills 
We need to help handicapped and disabled people who 
cant work. to tind out Gif we are dealing with elderly 
people) through the Ministry of Social Security if thes 
gel benefits, and to provide them with the social benetits 
they are supposed to have. in order to give them a means 
of normal existence 


Oleg Rumyantseys, member of the Presidium of the Rus 
sian Social Democratic Party: 


We cannot combat poverty by means of a special policy 
for the poor—-such a policy would not lead to the 
disappearance of poverty, but strengthen ion people's 
minds (because a whole generation of dependent people 
would arise) Such a poly would have an advers 
impact on children’s outlook, Obviously. the main way 
lo combat poverty is a comprehensive social policy that 
is aimed above all at changing productive relations. so 
that they that would redistribute. through taxation 
income trom well-to-do segments in favor of those who 


are moderately well off. the poor, and so on 


Viadimir banovich Sivakovskis, 71, who has been desti 
tute for three years, has no permanent residence, and has 
been living in the underground crossing on Arbat Square 
in Vloscow 


Il think itis necessary 


| For the USSR Supreme Soviet to rescind all decrees 
on combating parasitism 


For the USSR Ministry of Defense to set up military 
hield kitchens where poor and destitute people could get 


tree meals in all cities. at train stations. and so on 


>} For the USSR Ministry of Labor and Social Problems 
to create yobs tor the poor so that feeble people could 
earn a small amount of money in a day or night with 
which to buy tood 


4 For city and rayon Soviets to allocate from. ther 
budgets money to set up tree overnight shelters tor the 
poor and for people without permanent places of resi 
dence 


S For the country’s citizens to realize and get used to the 
fact that poor people on the streets. whose numbers ar 
going to grow, are a normal feature of lite in any society 


6 For poor people to remember that rescuing the poor is 
the job of the poor themselves. and to rely only on 


themselves 


‘Political Depression’ Among ‘Youth Leads to 
Apathy 

JIUNT AVA MV MW DEMOKRATICHESA TL) 1 
ROSST) tin Russian No Y 24 May Yl pd 


Article by Lo Grozman and Ye. Etkindt: “Depression: | 
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| Text] Once again there were hardly any young people at 
the street demonstration in Moscow. Ina country where 
the intelligentsia os leading a peacetul revolution, where 
the workers: Movement is growing stronger, and a real 
threat of @ peasant uprising has arisen in a number of 
regions, the passivity of the young people is unexpected 
and surprising. especially among the student body 
Soviet students not only are not building barricades. as 
their age group did in Paris in 1968—they are not even 
taking part in the elections. Owing to the removal ot 
information barriers, this generation has for the first 
time seen the world as it is—alluring, bul strange and 
dangerous. As opposed to the young people of the West 
they have been deprived of the lifelong habits they 
learned trom childhood tor living in such a world—and 
their (ramming ts reduced to advertising tor a narcotic that 
no longer has any effect 


In a certain psychology laboratory in the USA a rigid 
experiment was set up: a laboratory rat would receive an 
electric shock tor anything it did. both the “incorrect 
and the “correct” actions. Animals subjected to such 
processes lost ther capacity to onent themselves in thei 
environment, fell into torpidity, and when dropped into 
a tub of water, submissively sank to the bottom without 
Irving to save themselves. A similar, more subtle version 
of this psychological mechanism sooner or later goes into 
operation among people under totalitarian rule 


In clinical practice. emotional impoverishment can be 
overcome by means of contact with another living being 
capable of arousing human teelings. The well-known 
psychiatrist VM. Bekhteres used to pul puppies into the 
wards with persons suffering trom. catalepsy—and 
patients who had not communicated with anyone tor 
years would gradually regain teelings of love and respon 
sibility 


(One may draw the conclusion that tor those suffering 
from political depression, civic lite becomes attractive 
only by virtue of personal contact with the people who 
symbolize this lite 


Such popular figures in the country as Yeltsin. Popoy 
and Sobchak—skilltul politicians and bright. strong per 
sonalities—are now gaining the sympathy of those who 
had been unable to endure their political ideas. Phe main 
difference in the image of these leaders trom the pre 
vious leadership lies in the tact that the people who 
clected them have begun to sense their own participation 
in government. and the responsibility of their personal 


( hon C 


But what will it be like in 20 vears’ Who will take part 
if notin meetings. in the elections’ When the students ot 
1990 have grown up, will they not hand over their rights 
and civic duties to new adventurers, to the budding 
‘ron lads” of today” How can one know? One thing ts 
clear. today. the political depression of many young 
people has gone so tar. that direct: and emotional 


involvement in politics at large is impossible tor them 
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Only when they solve their personal problems—housing, 
stipends, studies—will they be able to sense their own 
Strength and recover trom their apathy. So what if they 
were to demand the replacement of a stupid instructor— 
tor them that would serve as one of “Bekhteres’s pup- 
pies.” Let the youth associations of today try to solve the 
problems of “coming down to earth.” That would pro- 
vide hope that the democratic movement, which today 
rests upon the older and middle generations who were 
raised on building communism, would not disappear 
into the sands like a river in the desert 


Reforms Advocated in Serbskiy Psychiatric 
Institute 


YIU SOSSOA Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 30 ipr y] po 


[Interview with Serbskiy Psychiatric Institute Director 
Tatyana Dmuitriveva and Honorary Director Georgy 
Morozov conducted by by Dmitriy Frolov) “This Is 
Where They ‘Treated’ the Dissidents” 


[Text] They are calling for changes at the Institute imeni 
Serbskiy, whose reputation has been seriously marred. 


The Institute of General and Court-Appointed Psychi- 
atry imen: Serbskiy 1s Known to specialists not only asa 
place where prisoners and those under investigation 
undergo expert evaluation, but also as the largest 
research center having the most current methodologies 
and a staff of highly trained associates. Yet public 
Opinion associates it with the system of punitive psychi- 
atry. with the fates of the defenders of rights who have 
found themselves in closed-type psychiatric hospitals 


It 1s as if there are two directors at the institute. Doctor 
of Medical Sciences Tatyana Dmitriveva has worked 
here tor 15 years. She started out as a junior associate 
Dmitriveva has occupied the director's chair tor only 
eight months. but then they had to find a new chair for 
here. The tormer one. along with the office. “Chayka™ 
and the other attributes of the higher administration 
remained with Academician Georgi, Morozoy.. who 
headed up the institute for over 30 years. and who has 
now become its honorary director, Academic Morozov 
whose name often appeared in the press in connection 
with dissident legal processes. today. in his own words 
has left administrative work to engage exclusively in 
science 


“There were abuses throughout the Soviet Union. but 
this applies least of all to court-appointed psychiatry. OF 
that | am sure.” stated Georgiy Morozoy “They say that 
| was directly involved in having Zhores Medvedes 
placed in a psychiatric hospital. In fact. he was hospital- 
ized by psychiatrist Livshchits. There were complaints to 


the Ministry of Health. and Boris Vasilyevich Petros sk 
asked me to go to Kaluga. where Medvedes was being 
held. and to examine him. As a result. my colleagues and 
I came to the conclusion that he should be discharged 
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[Correspondent] And what about Vladimir Bukoyskiy’ 
Atter all, he was also your patient 


[Morozov] You know, | don't remember exactly now 
but | think... no, we did not exactly tind him to be 
irresponsible tor his actions 


[Correspondent] Your colleagues who speak of punitive 
psychiatry 


[Morozov] | am sure that this is caused by political 
motives. | know tor a tact that we have some “indepen- 
dent” psychiatrists who are being financed by the West 
so that they would seek out cases of supposed abuse 


(C orrespondent] Could you name some names’ 


[Morozov] For example. [saregorodtsey is a doubttul 
personality. There is another one like him. When | 
remember his name. | wall tell you 


[Correspondent] And have they been engaged in this tor 
long’ 


[Morovzov] Especially in recent years. when everything 
has been permitted 


We also touched upon the recent past in our conversa- 
tion with the new director 


[Dmitriveva] “People must understand the content ot 
the definition of “abuse of psychiatry”. This was a 
system engendered by the system. It was in all the 
republics. Society pushed us toward this.” says Tatyana 
Dmitriva’ Those who worked with persons who were 
being investigated under political statutes maintain that 
thes experienced no pressure and made independent 
decisions. | know that it was often stated in the press that 
Protessor Lunts. who was in charge of the tourth section 
where persons under investigation by the AGB were 
housed. was also either a KGB general or a colonel For 
his associates this is not as obvious as for those who talk 
about it. Therefore. we may only ask) Has our psv- 
chology really changed that much” About five years ago 
we evaluated many things differently. and after all. a 
psychiatrist shares the psychology of society. You may 
recall how at one time society quite calmly perceived the 
search tor enemies of the people. and how many people 
voluntarily and sincerely participated in this eftort 


| have understood much after reading the book by 
Viadimir Bukovskiy. “And the Wind Returns con 
tinues T. Dmitrivesa Nothing 1s distorted nere Ever 

thing he savs about our institute and about the specia 
hospital 1s very harsh. but objective. | think that it 
psychiatrists were to read this book it would be of Denetit 


to the psychiatry of the tuture 


Correspondent] Has the softening of public morals 


changes in vour field” 


‘ntailed any 


Dmitriveva] | recenth attended a session 
Supreme Sovict where the draft of the new Principles ot 


( rimina Legisiat in was being reviewed Ther sn 
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there concerning court-appointed psychiatry, and the 
legislation is becoming more humane. However, viola- 
lions of human rights will occur until the new law on 
psychiatric help goes into effect, the dratt of which ts 
currently being completed. Specifically, it provides that 
a patient may appeal to the court or to the procurator’s 
office. and use the services of an attorney. Only the court 
will be able to limit the rights of the patrent—the court, 
and not a doctor 


[Correspondent] Perhaps this law is really a necessary 
condition tor changes ino psychiatry. But will it) be 
enough?’ 


[Dmitriyeval We must create a service of social 
defenders such as the one which ts well-developed 
abroad. A social defender knows the rights of the patient, 
is capable of settling a conflict with a doctor, and if 
necessary may turn to a judicial institution. He is inde- 
pendent trom the hospital administration, but no hos- 
pital has the right to exist without him 


In the words of T. Dmutriyveva, new departments have 
been created at the institute which should help solve 
legal and ethical questions and subject many dogmas to 
analysis and review 


“We are speaking out for the introduction of the concept 
of limited responsibility, and the most flexible applica- 
tion of out-patient treatment... But do you’ think 
everyone supports this’. she says 


[Correspondent] Where do they not support it—inside 
or outside? 


[Domitriveva] In both places. | had the following sedi- 
tious thought: If. as was presumed, the institute will be 
transterred trom the Ministry of Health to the Academy 


of Medical Sciences, we should present the question of 


removing it trom all departmental subordination alto- 
gether. The budget could come either trom the Supreme 
Soviet or trom the Cabinet of Ministers. The higher our 
level of subordination, the less capacity the departments 
would have to influence us. I believe psychiatry has all 
the prerequisites to become entirely different. If they do 
not hinder it too much 


To become entirely different... The first steps toward this 
have been taken, and they have not remained unnoticed 
Ihe World Psychiatric Association has reinstated our 
membership with the condition that commissions tor the 
control of processes in Soviet psychiatry be sent to the 
USSR.) The first was held in the summer of 1989. and 
another one was supposed to come in March of this year 
According to the official version, this was hindered by 
the tact that the Ministry of Health was unable to tind 
the currency tor putting the commission members up in 


a hotel Abroad this was viewed as an excuse. The 


relations. which have barely begun to be put in order. 
have become notably more complicated 
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lomsk Region Shows Economic, Demographic 
Decline 

PALI S0OS080991 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 

1? May 91 Union kdition p 2 

Births. More 


[Aleksandr Solovyeyv report: “Fewer 


Deaths’ | 


[Teat) Tomsk—The crisis phenomena in the Tomsk 
Oblast economy are increasing. This is shown by the 
results for socioeconomic development in the tirst 
quarter 


Total industrial output fell by 7.4 percent compared with 
last year. Stockraising output fell sharply. State pur- 
chases of livestock and poultry fell by 30 percent, with a 
corresponding decline of 18 percent for milk and 12 
percent for eggs 


Things have gotten worse in construction and transpor- 
tation. Commissioning of housing and fixed capital fell 
by 30.6 and 42 percent respectively. The indicators tor 
consumer goods production, trade turnover, and services 
improved, but at the cost of higher prices. 


The ailing economy ts also affecting the demographic 
situation. The number of people born in January-March 
fell by 8.5 percent compared with the same period of 
1990. while the number of deaths increased by 0.6 
percent. Fewer people are coming into the oblast trom 
other regions, and the problem of labor resources 1s 
exacerbating. 


Zaslavskaya on Public View of Soviet Society's 
Future 

YIUSO0S6714 Moscow POISK in Russian No 123. 
22-28 Mar YI pp 4-8 


[Article by T. Zaslavskaya: “What Unites Us” | 


{Text} POISK has on many occasions told about the 
seminars held monthly in the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Presidium under the direction of Academician V. 
Kudryavtsev. The country’s leading economists, sociolo- 
gists, historians, and political scientists take part in the 
seminary's scientific discussions. The topic of the most 
recent discussion had to do with how the prospects for the 
USSR’s development are seen through the prism of public 
opinion. The main report was delivered by Academician I. 
Zaslavskaya. We publish excerpts from her report below. 


(ne possible way of promoting realization of the demo- 
cratic variant of perestroyka 1s public opinion work. 
Based on the research of the All-Union Center for the 
Study of Public Opinion, | will try to characterize the 
public’s current views as to the outlook for Soviet 
society's development... 


In the summer of 1990, we asked our respondents: What, 
in your view, are the chief results of the five-year 
perestrovka of social relations. The largest number of 
votes went to such answers as “loss of confidence in the 
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future,’ 43 percent: “a crisis Of national relations.” 37 
percent, “chaos and contusion in national administra- 
tion.” 29 percent, and “deepening economic crisis.” 28 
percent. Nineteen percent of the respondents said “nor- 
malizatiron of international relations and a peacetul 
foreign policy.” As we see, public opinion is not distin- 
guished by optimism with respect to what perestroyka 
has done tor our country. It attests to a collapse of the 
working people's hopes tor an appreciable improvement 
in their lives, effective economic development, and the 
resolution of social problems 


In November 1990, people cited as the most acute 
problems complicating their lives: the shortage and poor 
quality of food products (70 percent). the poor supply of 
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manutactured goods (67 percent), and low incomes and 
high prices (61 percent) OF those surveyed, 87 percent 
SO percent, and 79 percent respectively insisted on the 
need to solve these problems at once. Thus, assessments 
of the effectiveness of perestroyka at the macro- and 
micro-social levels are equally pessimistic. They attest to 
the disappointment of those who had hoped tor the 
country’s rapid revival and improvements in their own 
lives 


(ne of the causes of that disappointment ts the slowing 
pace of society's democratization. Since January 1990 
our center has each month surveyed respondents as to 
how, in their opinion, this process is proceeding The 
dynamics of the distribution of responses 1s as follows 
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As these data show, the course of democratization in 
early 1990 was not viewed in an overly optimistic 
fashion. Most people thought that this process had been 
impeded, and the number of Optimists and pessimists 
was roughly equal. Subsequently, the working people's 
relative optimism declined trom month to month. while 
pessimism grew 


The disappointment with the policy being pursued 
cannot help but have an impact on attitudes toward 
those who are formulating and implementing it. which ts 
to Say toward the country’s leadership. In January 1990. 
13 percent of the respondents had complete confidence 
in the country’s leadership, 49 percent basically had 
contidence, and 25 percent had no confidence. Eleven 
months later. in December of that same year. only six 
percent still had complete confidence in the leadership. 
and 27 percent had partial confidence. The low level and 
rapid decline in public confidence in the leadership 
merits attention. Moreover, this tendency 1s spreading to 
most institutions of government. For example. in Jan- 
uary 1990. 31 percent of all respondents believed that 
the government merited complete contidence. while 16 
percent did not have confidence in it. But by September 
the picture had become the reverse: 15 percent expressed 
complete confidence in the government, and 38 percent 
voiced no confidence. The situation was similar with 
respect to confidence in the CPSU’. the All-Union Com- 
munist Youth League. the trade unions. and other polit- 
ical institutions. The sole exception was the republic 
Supreme Soviets. confidence in which grew from 26 
percent in January to 40 percent in September 


People’s expectations for the future are no less troubling 
than their assessments of the present. and their pessi- 
mism 1s growing. In December 1990. only two to three 


percent of those surveyed expected a significant 
improvement in the economic situation. and three per- 
cent expected a stabilization of the political situation. A 
further increase in economic difficulties and political 
tension was predicted by 63 and SY percent. Twenty-two 
percent saw the onset of economic catastrophe as prob- 
able. and 20 percent of those surveyed viewed the 
outbreak of civil war as likely (as against |] and nine 
percent respectively in January of that same year). Nor 
do people entertain any illusions with respect to the 
likely timetable for society's emergence trom the crisis 
Only nine percent belreve that this could take place in 
the next two to three years. Fifteen percent think it might 
occur within the next five to six vears, 16 percent by the 
year 2.000, and 32 percent think it will come significant 
later. Sixteen percent of the respondents were unable to 
give a definite answer, and |2 percent answered “never.” 


Up until now | have analyzed people's attitudes not so 
much toward the fundamental intent of perestroyka as 
toward the changes actually taking place. which do not 
always comncide with that intent. Now the time has come 
to look at public opinion regarding perestroykas rela- 
tionship to socialism. As is generally Known, the coun- 
trys leadership insists on perestroyka’s socialist: char- 
acter, while its political opponents assert that it ts 
leading to the restoration of capitalism. But what does 
the public think about this. which of the aforementioned 
views does it lean toward” In April 1990. we included the 
following question in our surveys: To what kind ot 
system. in the respondents’ opinion. will a market eco- 
nomic lead the country” A sizable part (two-fifths) of 
those questioned were unable to answer this difficult 
question, something that 1s of course easy toexplain. The 
answers of the remaining 60 percent were distributed as 
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follows. The perestroyka of economic relations wall lead 
to renewed socialism, LO) percent, to a society that 
combines the best features of capitalism and socialism 
24 percent, to a society that combines the worst features 
Of capitalism and socialism, 14 percent, and to capi- 
talism, 12 percent 


These results enable us to draw a number of conclusions 
First. in the minds of halt of all people. the transition to 
a market is associated with capitalism to one degree or 
another. Forty percent of those questioned have no firm 
opinion as to what kind of system. perestroyka will 
lead—capitalist or socialist. At first glance, this is not 
surprising. since this question ts more a scholarly issue 
than a subject of everyday discussion. But if we consider 
the persistence of the assurances that are issued daily in 
the newspapers and on television as to perestroyka’s 
socialist character, the percentage of those who refuse to 
be persuaded and who reserve their own viewpoint 
appears very high 


Second, 10 percent of the respondents believe that the 
USSR is moving toward renewed socialism, while 35 to 
46 percent would like to see this. Thus, one-fourth of the 
adult population believes the orientation of perestroyka 
to be incorrect and are not in psychological agreement 
with its objectives 


Third. people's attitudes to a possible “capitalist future” 
vary. If we take as 100 the total number of those who 
consider this prospect to be realistic, it turns out that 
almost half (48 percent) have in mind the adoption of the 
capitalism's best features, one-fourth (24 percent) speak 
of capitalism in neutral terms, simply noting that we are 
moving closer to it. and only 28 percent experience are 
disturbed by the possibility of Soviet society's assuming 
the worst teatures of capitalism. According to several 
other surveys conducted by our center, the percentage of 
people fearing a return to capitalism is higher. For 
example, the existence of a real threat of “power passing 
into the hands of swindlers and exploiters” 1s seen by 44 
percent of the population of Russia. and the “sale of our 
national resources to capitalist countries” by 40 percent 
To the question, 1s society Ss Move away from socialist 


gains probable in connection with the development of 


the cooperative movement, 28 percent answered yes. 42 


percent were unable to give a definite answer. and only 
30 percent answered no. On the whole, public opinion on 
this fundamental issue does not bear out the expected 
commitment to a “socialist choice.” Despite the efforts 
of propaganda. people believe in Common sense more 
than anything else. And common sense suggests that 
socialism’s relations with the market are “strained.” 
while capitalism's relations with the market are “warm.” 
And conclusions are drawn from this. For my part. | 
believe that on the threshold of a market cconomy. we 
Should retrain trom pitting the notions of “capitalism” 
and “socialism” against each other as mutually exclu- 
sive. We must recognize that they have lost the meaning 
invested in them by the Marxist-Leninist classics. and 
that they are not needed tn practical efforts. in working 
to accomplish specific tasks. U'nsuccesstul attempts to 
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revive these notions and to invest them with content that 
conflicts with Common sense can only lead to the peo- 
ple’s final loss of contidence 


Now let us consider how public opinion views changes in 
the social structure stemming trom perestroyka. in par- 
ticular the emergence of a stratum of entrepreneurs, the 
altered status of the nomenklatura and the “lower” 
Strata, and the deepening social stratification of society 

As we know, the first representatives of the new stratum 
of “business people” were the cooperative operators, 
lease-holders, and joint enterprise employees. They were 
later yoined by private farmers, as well as owners of small 
Stores. cafes, and service enterprises. But so tar, all these 
categories are small. Surveys show that the emergence of 
“new people” and their vigorous drive for success have 
not escaped the attention of at least three-fourths of the 
population, and the reaction of various groups to the 
emergence of this stratum is sharply polarized. as is clear 
trom a survey devoted to cooperatives. Most respon- 
dents believe that cooperatives pay more tairly than the 
State sector (S2 percent). that people have more oppor- 
tunity to take initiative and to show what they can do (61 
percent), that people make better use of raw and other 
materials and equipment (66 percent). and that people 
who work in cooperatives are resourcetul and enter- 
prising. know how to work. and want to earn money (45 
percent). Consequently, 41 percent of those surveyed 
believe that cooperatives should undergo development 


()n the other hand. a sizable segment of the population 
believes that the development of cooperatives ts wors- 
ening the state of the economy (35 percent) and that after 
the country emerges trom crisis. Cooperatives won't be 
needed at all (38 percent). Forty-five percent of those 
questioned tavor limiting the activities of Cooperatives 
Nine out of 10 people are dissatisitied with their prices, 
half with the goods they offer, and 44 percent with the 
quality of those goods. Nearly three-fifths of those ques- 
tioned feel that cooperative employees are carning unde- 
servedly high incomes. and one-third believe that people 
working in cooperatives are swindlers. speculators, and 
people with dark pasts. Hence the opinion of the roughly 
one-third who believe that cooperatives should be cur- 
tailed. The bias of public opinion on this issue signifi- 
cantly complicates the development of new torms of 
economic activity in the city and countryside 


Let us turn to how most people assess the changes in the 
nomenklatura. including the scaling down of their priv- 
tleges. Four-fitths of those questioned know that officials 
of the party and state apparatus enjoy many privileges. 
Almost all of them (77 percent) agree that the nomen- 
klatura’s privileges are excessive and socially unjust 
Two points are cited in support of this view: First, that 
the population’s life 1s getting worse. while the authori- 
ties have isolated themselves from the public by a firm 
“wall” of privileges. and second, that these privileges are 
granted to people on the basis of the positions they hold. 
not on the basis of their concrete services. Eight percent 
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of those questioned consider the privileges to be com- 
pletely justified, which nearly comcides with the per- 
centage of those who have personally enjoyed such 
privileges (seven percent) 


To the question of how they view the results of efforts to 
echiminate unwarranted differences in the standing of 
various population groups, two-thirds of the respondents 
answered that “everything is the same as it was.” and 
approximately equal shares (11 percent and 13 percent) 
responded that “tewer” or “more” people have begun 
enjoying privileges. Consequently, according to publi 
opinion, social pustice has not been restored 


Nor are responses regarding changes in the lot of the 
poor particularly reassuring. First of all, in the view ot 
two-thirds of the population, there are many poor people 
in our country, and the standard of living by the year 
2000 will at best be like that of the developing countries 
More than one-third of those questioned believe that the 
number of the poor has “significantly increased” over 
the years of perestroyka, and another 22 percent believe 
that their number has “somewhat increased. © Almost 60) 
percent are certain that differences in the standard of 
living of the rich and poor will grow in the future. But 
when we tried to ascertain who has the greatest chance ot 
increasing his income, the most trequent responses were 
“only those who live by dishonest work will become 
richer” (46 percent). and “those who manage to land 
good jobs will earn more (43 percent). The responses 
“those who work hard wall also carn more” and “wages 
will increase first of all for those who already work hard” 
were given by only half that many people—2! and 19 
percent. Only two to three percent of those surveyed 
believe that workers. peasants, and the intelligentsia are 
benefiting from the changes in the economy. The rest 
cited officials of the apparat. trade employees. and small 
entrepreneurs. Thus. pubiic opinion does not associate 
“the renewal of socialism” with growing social justice, of 
perestrovka with a “socialist choice.” 


To summarize. the most important characteristics of 
current Soviet public opinion are as follows 


e social pessimism: disappointment with the actual 
results of perestroy ka. and a loss of confidence in its 
rapid success 

e frustration as manifested in deep concern over events 
taking place. alarm, weariness. a lack of contidence in 
the future. and the expectation of all sorts of disasters 
(inflation, monetary reform. economic catastrophe. 
nationwide famine. and civil war) 

* suspicion and aggression as the reverse side of that 
alarm, widespread perceptions of “plots by secret 
enemies” (of perestrovka. democracy, the Russian 
people.” the CPSU. and so on), heightened attention 
to “who ts to blame. and a desire to immediatels 
punish the “culprits” 

¢ a protound value and moral vacuum resulting trom 
the collapse of communist ideology and the destruc- 
tion of traditional Soviet values. such as the belret in 
Soviet society's “great historical mission” in building 
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communism, the grandeur, power, and security of the 
Soviet Vempire”” and its economic and military 
power, herow labor “tor the benetit of the mother 
land” and “without regard tor recompense” 
Slant readiness to work to accomplish great teats and 
to storcally endure daily hardship. scorn tor material 
benefits. consumerism, and so torth 


al 4 on 


* a return to previously reyected religious and moral 


values, the growing authority of various religrons. the 
attraction of all manner of mysterious phenomena 
and mysticism tor a sizable number of peoph 


¢ paternalism and egalitarianism that date back to our 


communal mentality. these trans flourished in the 
nutrient medium of “real socialism” and are nour 
ished today by people's poverty and depressed situa 
tion. Outspoken and aggressive enyy of the status of 
any groups that are materially well off. and especially 
ifthey enjoy privileges. The view that people's mate 
nal prosperity is a direct index of their dishonesty. in 
the form of involvement in the shadow cocnomy. the 
appropriation of unearned income. and so on 


All these distinctive features of public opinion do not 
make it any ecasicr to implement perestrovkas At the 
same time. thes are by no means accidental, but are 
rooted in various siages of Soviet history. in particular 
the protracted penod of social stagnation The hope 
lessly sick Brezhnes society could not be mentally 
health, Theretore. today we have to simultaneously 
treat both its “bods and its “mind ~ To do so. we must 
first of all minimize the tactors that promote the division 
Of social groups in terms of interests. needs. and values 
In other words. we must concentrate efforts on the search 
tor public consensus based on the ideas of social-national 
and cultural-moral revival 


Peoples who have just broken out (or are still striving to 
break out) of the fetters of the USSR’s rigid national 
State structure espouse the ideas of national revival most 
readily. These ideas are being “accepted” and gaining 
momentum in all republics But untortunately. thes 
usually serve not to promote consensus bul. on the 
contrary. to demarcate peoples and give rise to interet 
hnic conflicts. Most nations are striving to achieve ther 
own revival at the expense of national minorities, and we 
are Still far away trom a civilized resolution of the issues 
that arise in this regard 


Moral rebirth is vitally needed. since the loss of most 
moral and spiritual values deprives a society of viability 
It could explode at any moment not only at the hands of 
criminals who act according to the principle “all us 
permissible” but also through the fault’ of immoral 
irresponsible. and incompetent people who are incapable 
of interacting with 2Oth century technology 


The idea of cultural revival seems to me weaker vis-a-vis 
moral rebirth, since it encompasses fewer people [tts 
more capable of uniting an intelligentsia as opposed to 
an entire nation 
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As for social revival. it was the essence of perestrovka s 
orjginalintent. The intention was to make a sick rolling 
and sharply diftterentiated society healthy and socially 
just But at present most social ideas are sooner dividing 


rather than consolidating society 


Docs this mean that our society has no toundation on 
onsensus and that its consolidation 1s 


which to reach 


mpossible today’ In my view. it does not. Consolidation 
an and 
onomic revival. above all the privatization of state 


property and the desclopment of market relations. At 


must be achieved on the basis of society's 


roumstances favor such a solution. First. the 
Lt SSR’s national economy has long been a single com 
of whose parts can tunction without the 
thers Consequently. any attempts by the republics to 
break tree of the compler’s “economic embrace” are 
and this ts being understood more clearly 
“with cach passing month Second. efttorts to overcome 


casi Iw 


nic’ \ nat cone 


doomed to tat 


the economic crisis. to stabilize the ruble. to saturate the 
goods market. and to ensure a steady economic upturn 
serve the interests of all national, regional. and demo- 
graphic groups) This means that this idea can, in prin- 
iple. consolidate society. But it1s difficult to do this in 
practice. in particular because public opinion ts charac 


terized Dy great inertia and offen resists even progressisc¢ 
and highly promising innovations. In this connection, an 
analysis of public opinion on key issues of cconomn 
reform—such as privatization of production, the devel- 
opment of market relations. and so on—are of great 
nterest and importance But that must be the subject of 


a special report 


(,reater Women’s Representation in Election 
Process FE vamined 

JIU SOSONA Moscow PRAEDA in Russian S Jun 91 
hirst Edition p 2 


Article by Protessor Galina Sillaste. doctor of philos- 
ophy. under the rubric: “Russia on the Eve of a Choice 
Equality Men’s-Styvle. or Democracy Without Women 
Reflections on the Election Campaign in the RSFSR 
Which May Be Considered a Learning Aide to Future 
Contenders || 


‘Toat|A turbulent stream of information related to the 
elections of the first president in Russian history has 
flowed over our society. Oh, all the things that are being 
said and written about the “six duets” included in the 
official ballot. The candidates have different programs, 
which include directly opposite positions on many issues. 
However, all members of the magnificent “six” are united 
in that none of them named a women as a potential vice 
president. Not to mention the fact that there are no women 
among the six. 


We have simply forgotten about the real possibility of 
electing them to such posts. Some contenders even 
attempted to substantiate their negative attitude toward 
women's participation ino big politics. For instance 
Vladimir Zhirinovskiy. the leader of the nearly mythical 
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for me Liberal Democratic Party. called on women to 
lirst and toremost remain themselves and return to the 
family | would not want to weaken the position of 
Viadimir Zhirinovskiy. | am mentioning this contender 
only because his views are shared by many men. 
including those who run our governmental business 
today and those who stand ready to take over the baton 
tomorrow 


Its an amazing situation’ Our democrats. retormuists, 
centrists, and liberals literally Knock themselves out in 
their worship of the Western way of life. regarding it as 
an unsurpassed mode! tor imitation 


In this matter. however, Western civilization is not an 
example tor us to follow Ours stand practically as one in 
their traditionally disrespecttul attitude toward women’s 
participation in politics 


Is it. perhaps. out of tear of imaginary temale aggressive- 
ness that we have now only one woman in each of the 
“top echelons —the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
the Constitutional Oversight Committee. the CPSU 
Central Committee Politburo. and the USSR Cabinet of 
Ministers. The composition of the power organs—trom 
top to bottom—has changed with a minus sign when it 
comes to women. Women make up less than 19 percent 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet now (instead of 33 in the 
pre-perestrovka period). less than 10) percent in the 
Russian Supreme Soviet. tive percent in the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union republics. and less than one percent 
in the Moscow City Soviet) A paradoxical correlation 1s 
beginning to emerge’ The more we talk about democ- 
racy. the fewer women we have tn power positions 


Let us go further. What else. other than centuries-old 
prejudice and boyar traditions that are rooted in the 
deep of the Middle Ages. can explain the tact that none 
of the candidates for the post of the president of Russia 
pays attention to even such a “tretle” as the need to win 
the women’s vote. although there are SO million of them 
in the RSFSR 


(ine does not have to be a biased person to notice that no 
one. in any way. singles out female voters. Generally. this 
is understandable. In the past neither women nor men 
had any choice. so there was no need to undertake this 
labor-intensive effort. Today. in the multiparty environ- 
ment. with competition present. it becomes necessary to 
identity primary interest groups. and in this sense female 
voters present wide opportunities toward which efforts 
may be applied 


An American presidential contender does not shy away 
from meeting separately with homemakers. A contender 
in Switzerland teels it makes sense to meet with women 
students. Ours do not even look “that way.” At the same 


time there are 10 percent more female than male voters 
in the RSFSR. If they became united. thes could elect— 
without any support trom men—those of their choosing 
to all the highest state positions 
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I must contess that my attitude 1s the same toward all 
contenders tor the post of the head of the Russian state. 
Ihave my sympathies and antipathies. | have to admit, 
however. that each contender possesses political experi- 
ence, knowledge. and the will, all of which enable them 
tO participate in the election campaign with maximum 
benefit to themselves. Each. even with cursory contem- 
plation, could have figured out that the women’s vote 
should play a decisive role. Nevertheless, the candidates 
do not take the “female factor” into account 


They do not take tacts into account tn general. According 
to the results of opinion polls conducted by the Academy 
of Social Sciences Sociological Center, 57 
men—but only 38 percent of women—support a transi- 
tion to a market. (This 1s natural: The market economy 
will result in special hardships for women. They are its 
first and most numerous victims). How to remove this 
social tear 
women”? This. and many other things. should be given 
some thought. Or the tact that the majority of women 
actively support. for instance. kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
Not being extremists by nature, thes do not support the 
absorption of one system by another but rather preter an 
equal development of all torms of property. And so on. 


lam ready to bet that even such a master of political 
games as BLN. Yeltsin does not have on his team any 
analy sts—economists, psychologists. or trusted represen- 
tatives—especially geared for work among women 


Meanwhile. there are important specifics when it comes 
to this group. Men mostly concentrate at large produc- 
tion entities, While women work at smaller ones. Home- 
makers and other women separated trom the collective 
fall out of the game entirely. Plus the level of emotional 
impact that 1s required for such contacts. All of that 
requires Stepping away from the traditional torms of 
election toil and, of course. is much more difficult to 
accomplish. 


In addition, the specificity of working with women 
requires. rather than long-term programs and beautiful 
but far-removed horizons, a precise, defined. step- 
by-step resolution of small but very concrete tasks within 
a reasonably definable timetrame 


But even this is not the main point. The principal 
difficulty lies in the fact that the fight tor the female vote 
requires the contenders to undertake an obligation 
toward society—to atfirm real. not just verbal. equality 
for women: to actively involve them in political life: to 
tundamentally improve the situation of families and the 
conditions surrounding motherhood and childhood 
These are extremely difficult tasks. In my opinion net- 
ther Yeltsin nor Ryzhkoy. Bakatin. Makashov Zhiri- 
novskiy. or Tuleyey are ready to tackle these tasks. 


Women. however. have no place to go: They will have to 
choose not among those they might have wamed to 
choose trom, but trom those who are available. Armed 
with the results of public opinion polls. one can try to 
even do some torecasting (although in politics it 1s an 


percent of 


how to lighten the problem in. tavor of 
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unreliable and even dangerous business). It seems that, 
despite an obvious decline in his rating. BLN. Yeltsin is 
sull “surrounded by women” to a greater degree than 
other contenders. A certain role in this belongs to a 
meeting (albeit the only one and a long time ago) with the 
Union of Russian Women, plus the ability to periodi- 
cally squeeze in—even though parenthetically—a few 
words on a topic related to women. 


N.I. Ryzhkov. however, with his advocacy of “sparing” 
transition to a market. also has a chance among women 
Gseneral Makashov also has a chance. Female mentality. 
which 1s oriented toward stability. finds it easier to 
accept an authoritarian leader. a strong man capable ot 
protecting others 


Certain changes in the moods of V.V. Bakatin have not 
gone unnoticed. either. In a recent interview by a telest- 
sion political Commentator, who read out—with a 
familiar male smirk—the question: “How 1s the cand!- 
date planning to resolve women’s problems?” Bakatin 
said something that will certain bring him more tavor on 
the part of female television viewers. He said that this 
Should be taken seriously, and that the one-sidedness ot 
the politics without a female component ts obvious 


Their role and place depend on themselves. however— 
he said in conclusion, permit me to disagree with this. If 
society does not help women, they themselves will not be 
able to accomplish it 


It should be noted. though. tor fairness sake. that the 
counter movement toward the presidential chair on the 
part of women has also been clearly insufficient. [tis a 
sad tact—and this 1s one of the most serious gaps in the 
womens movement—that they have not produced a 
deserving figure for the political Olympus. And that ts 
despite the fact that the process of the politization of 
women, started by perestroyka. 1s clearly gathering 
momentum. 


(One more serious reason to be perplexed. The country 
has special female-oriented structures, but at the same 
time there are no leaders. How can this be? Perhaps the 
explanation 1s that the search for such leaders 1s going on 
among women attached to these structures. In our 
country of patriarchal traditions, it 1s unrealistic to 
expect “male” organizations to nominate leaders of the 
opposite gender. The only organization that has an 
actual obligation to nominate them 1s the Committee of 
Soviet Women. It should be its task to search for 
contenders beyond the framework of its narrow body of 
activists. It is necessary to painstakingly search for 
talented women and groom them tor political careers 


This ts all a dream tor tomorrow. Today. let me repeat. 
there are no deserving female candidates. This means. 
among other things. that the last name on a rather small 
list of women who have stood at the helm of the Russian 
State will still be that of Catherine the Great 
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Population Figures on Language Acquisition of the USSR by Nationality. Native and Second Lan- 
guage. According to the 1989 Census (Urban Popula- 
; a lion)” | 
Primary, Secondary Language Acquisition 
YIUNT3Z01A4 Moscow SOYUZ in Russian No 2 


Jan 91 p 1S | Text] Languages of the Peoples of the USSR 


[Statistical summary. based on 1989 Census: “Languages 
of the Peoples of the USSR: Distribution of the Peoples 





Distribution of the Peoples of the USSR by Nationality, Native and Second Language. According to the 1989 Census 
(Urban Population) 
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Distribution of the Peoples of the USSR by Nationality, Native and Second Language, According to the 1989 Census 
(Urban Population) (Continued) 
Consider as Their Native | anguage 
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+ + + + + 
Cicorgiar J 4) +( VF 16 8 }7Y | ( i O84 1s 
+ + } } + 
Central Asiar O84 5 IR O03 i 4169 x x ix 11 $63 1) 
Jews 
+ + + + + 
Ivhora \¢ 108 | 4¢ % ¢ } § 4 4H 4 
+ + ; } } 
Ingush f 16 Ki) DI » $y 634 f 16 OOS 164 
+ + + + + 
Spaniards 1 29] 4 6 ® } iK% 49) 
+ ; + + 
Italians 4 } rT KR | ys ( 
+ + + + + 
Itelmen + } ik4 ) 4 { f 
+ + + + , 
Kabards ity 44143 x Q R 4d} fy 3 
+ + + . + 
Kazakhs 4 §3 46 62] { { Y 164 KIY ROY f 
+ + + + , 
Kalmyks lod Sk4 re SX ] a, 13 
+ + + + + 
Karain 5 y | 415 ' 154 7 1 5 4° 
+ + + + + 
Karakalpaks K¢ 4 67 6] 16 Kd ) f & 73K ol) & 
+ + + + ; 
Karachay 4K I } 41.970 R() § O4 IRS j | 178 
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Distribution of the Peoples of the USSR by Nationality, Native and Second Language, According to the 1989 Census 
(Urban Population) (Continued) 
Have Fluent Command of a Second Language of the Peoples of the USSR 


Peoples 


Language of Their 
Nationality 











Russian Language 











Languages of 
Nationalities, Formations, 
Union Republics 











Other Languages 


























Do Not Have Command of 


a Second Language 





! 
Absolute | Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
; 
Karchans 12.246 | 1s.0 1.400 79 SKY 0? 164 09 7.§) 46 | 
‘ 
Kel s 1? 60 4 ? 04 4 | 8 145 66) 
| 
Kirghiz OY§ Od WRYId 64} 1O416 | & |. 448 > 1R?.8§9 444 
t 
( hinese | 2.628 4) 4 WI id 14a 14 SKYY OSX 
| | 
Komi 14,576 | K 6 RY S]7 5) 6 6) O4 404 0) OS.110 ik) 
Komi Permyaks |44 ll ¢ VORA? S02 19 O4 403 ()7 KAA 7.) 
} 
Koreans 150,569 1} | 8 498 24 4.986 14 197294 S46 
Koryak 176 63 LON 66 | 5 O49 aD OY | 1943 §§> 
Kryvmchaks | if » | 144 66 | 6) 49 ix 10 197 60.) 
+ 
Cubans 1 OR4 44 | 3 1) 19 () 6+ 437 
Kumyk So4 O4 109.220 Kd § | 187 oe KY) 0 IR. V6) 14. 
} 
Kurds 18.996 4 24.068 WY Kdd 14 16.44] 17 3 
t 
| ak | SK] 0 64.45 Kk) 6 903 1.) 4 OY 11.408 14 § 
4 
Latvians | DO.892 | 4 614.80 69 4 § $79 O6 | 608 > 144.440 76 
‘ 
Levgins 81 13 147,721 66 | 79.829 | 116 | 1974 13 44,145 198 
, 
Livs \4 ae | 60) WwW | 4 | 179 § | +3 498 OR 
— | —— men? | 
Lithuanians 13,285 () R43. 68] 4). 16.718 OX | |. S84 0 | 1.122.096 56 
+ | + f t 
Mansi | 146 17 | YQ] 932 | ita) OY | 4§ OY | > R06 13 
| 
Mar 14.990 54 180.694 647 KYG 03 4.003 11 9 853 6 
+ t 1 
Moldavians 64.604 | $4 810.279 | 67.2 1K.773 | 16 4.470) 03 W913 | $6 
+ + + 
Mordyvinians | 66.150 106 on oe s1.§ | 4.460 06 4.694 OX IR ISU 16.6 
+ + + + | 
Nanay | KS kt) | 1.834 | 13 () 3 60 13 > 79] Sk 4 
+ } + + t { } i 
Peoples of India | 3 433 49 | »Yy | 1 19 SOR SI1Y 
and Pakistan 
+ + t + + + | 
Neanasan | 1s | S0 94 | » |] O6 | 3 245 6% | 
t ' } + } } + 
Negidals |) 48 ss | 91) 6 | | | 10 40) 167 | 66.8 
{ \ } t t t 
Germans | 410,206 | wK | 13348 | 1? 5&4 | 05 646.014 | 60 | 
+ + t { 
Nentsy 0 | 43 | ORY | 4u 9 I 06 11s | 19 2744 | 443 
} ; t t 
Nivkh SR 24 | 471 | 198 > | 01 | 16 1.815 | 6.2 
| t t t t t | 
NOpaS 264 | 1&8 | 11.29] | 8 | sy | 1) 6 | IY] | | 3 | 2. SRS | 179 
t + + + + 
Oroks 4 | ) § 69 | 434 | | 0.6 | | RS | §3.§ 
i t i ] 
Oroch & | 8 & 1s ee 124 ) 0§ | 1 | 0? 
+ ? T t 1 
Ossetians & S86 ?? i PRIMI | 20 W.§3) im, | 2.46) 0.6 | 68,483 17.4 
t + + + + + } ———F 
Iranians | 13.664 | §3 | 3043 | 11.9 35 13 | 8.629 | 436 
+ + 
Poles | KS HAOS | 431 | 132.264 | 00 | YORI 06 240.048 | 33 
t + + t + 
Romanians | | YVOIS 56 6.010} 14.3 | 196 08 11.868 t 28?) 
t T if T t 1 
Russians 150,153 0 | | 4605.5 | 4) | 29) 480 03 | 108.438.0582) 956 
t t t + t + t 
Rutuls §3 OR | 4.819 | Ss 4 9! | 14 | 17] ) ]. 284 | 100 
t + + + 
Saam (Lapps) | 9§ | a | 19 & y | 04 10 13 444 SRY 
+ + + + t 
Selkup § 3 8] WwW I 4 t O4 1] | ) 603 64.6 
+ + + 4 t 
Serbs 974 | 476 | 159 8 +} 15 RR] | 43] 
+ + + + + 
ovaks 4.182 | $43 1a73 | 4.3 9 04 hon | 10 
t ' ¢ + t + ' ' 
Tabasaran 2)? | )¢ | R112 | 1g > RO | 04 1.243 14 6.199 | 17.2 
+ t + t + t t 7 } 
Tayiks | ? 829 0) SIR RS | 435 150.269 | 1) 6 > 96 0? SIIKIR | 43] 
t + t t t 
Talysh | a] | }> | $79} 0 | 1 OOX | 40) 47 19 K49 yas 
+ } + } } + 
Tatar 2158.99] | 47 } 4291 386) | | | 66.77) | 1 § 14.343 | () 3 1 002.466 | 18 
+ + , f + . } { t + 
(rimean Tatars | 1.38] | 0 14) #66 | %) | 1b.837 4 6.) 1.795 10 | 29.9§) | 16.0 
} { } } + + + + 
Tats §3s | 19 | 1k R99 HS ¢ | 76SH | gy) 49) | 6 43 7 
t + t + + t t t t 
ofalg s | , | ? 4 | 4 | 43 | j » | 19 
Totalars | | 48 | | | 5 | 48 | | | | | 
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Distribution of the Peoples of the USSR by Nationality, Native and Second Language, According to the 1989 Census 


(Urban Population) (Continued) 


| Have Fluent Command of a Second Language of the Peoples of the USSR 
y ’ 
Peoples Language of I heir Russian | anguage Languages of (ther Languages Do Not bhave ( ommand of 
Nationality Nationalities, Formations a Second | anguage 
| nion Republics 
; ; 
Absolute | Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Absolute Percent Vbsolute Percent 
t 
Tuyinians | ws oi) 4K YR) i is | s fh Sd 
¢ { ; 
Turks 1) 168 46 19 404 4 i 
| t 
Turkmen 45)4 0s | ey 4X | 10 798 | " j 
t ¢ t 
Udi 69 ’ |} V4 Sai 41s " . 
t 
Udmurts S90 | AS 142 442 S24 } 442 i] 46 j 
' t ' 
L degey 6K | KK 149 ‘| 14 ) F » 6 
| 
lL sbeks | We] Ow » 46H 90 43 17yvos i if ; \ aS 
Uighur > ah 6u 4 w Se mt 8 
t t 
Ukrainians VI248 01) 11? 16.106.974 Sx 109 4 4 Te s iis 
t + + 
Lich | ty | | 6 6 1&6 1) ’ | ) Te | 
+ } 
Finns | 19.48 0) 4x4 "ar ) wR . is 
] t t 
French 9} 480 xy ‘ i 
+ + ; 
Khakass 1883 4 44 JR A) ® + ‘ ) ‘ ‘ 
+ + ' 
Khalkha 143 Tr § ; 
Mongols 
Khanty 44 14 1619 wd \ | T, . 
+ + + 
Khorvat 1§7 4) 3 y 4 ‘ j 
+ + + 
Tsakhurs m0 | 1 6 1.§7) wa | RR] 14 ‘ . 
+ + + 
Ciypsies 6.420 +K 106.266 64) 1k yor 19 \" 
+ + + 
Cherkess 10) 1§ 1§.489 RS 14] hd \ 
+ + + 
Czechs 4.194 ik § WX ix 3 nT & 1 i) 4 
+ - + 
Chechen 1308 | 0§ 217.041 x} | KS4 : Sx | j 
+ + + 
Chuvans 44 §3 }®> | x 13 | ¢ } 
+ + + 
( huvash 66 708 | §$9 479 Sy & + | Ob 
+ + + 
Chukchi 125 5 gy] 446 j ) i ; 
+ + + 
Shors R&R ) § 99 48 8 1) } Nh t i 
+ + + 
Evenk lv vx > ORS 47 ¢ » } . ry j 
+ + + 
Even 140 | 3? > O48 469 1] 1 ® j mf j 
+ + 4 
Entsy 10 bi } 4| i if 
+ + + 
Eskimoes 24 | 60 129 3) 3 ’ j ; 
+ + + 
Estonians 10.764 | | 946.36) 400 ‘ 4 K4 
+ + + 
Yukaghir wy | 69 149 14 | v¢ 64 ; 
+ + ? 
Yakuts 3739 |} +s 679 \¢ O 
t t t 
Japanese | 06 wR Y . 
+ + + 
Other 90 OY § 704 sy 9 448 4 § ix 
nationalities 
+ + + 
Nationality not | 937 § \¢ 19 S ) 
indicated 
+ + + 
Total j §.179 780 | a. 4) 007 869 Y) & 6 248 285 ae | $27 <y 2 14 7% . 
i i s 
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Inhabitants of the Capitals of the Union Republics Who Named the Language of Their Nationality as Their Native 


Language. (According to Data of the 1989 Census) 


Nloscow# hies Minsk lashhent \lma-Ata Tbilisi 
,. * > a . . > * . . > * 
’ " 
Peoples otal * Total % lotal %» otal % Total *% Total % 
‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . + > > + 
\' ” avy a 4 aka S | 
‘ + + + + + + + + + + 
\hata saa al 4 4 4 Ss 4 4 AA 
‘ ‘ + + ‘ ‘ n ; + + + + + 
\ " s j s* . 
> > . > > > > > > > > 
\ « 
> > > > . . > . . > - 
\y ' * as 
+ + + + + + + + + + +> 
\ Ff 4 ’ 4 is 4.4 § f 
> > > * > > > > 
1 ‘ m mt 44 4 s s s ad 
> > > > > > > > 
i 5 4 5 
> > + ‘ + + + + + > 
\ 
, > . * > > 
\ 4 45 8 i ir 4 44 f 
+ + + 
\ i’ 4 
+ + + + + 
r ‘ 
+ . + + + 
44 ‘ 34 . 
> * > > > 
\ i 3 i 44% % 45 
+ + + + 
j 4 x Ya} 4¢ 
+ + + + + + + 
is 44 S4 | b) 
+ + + + 
‘ 35 ¢ 
> > > > * * 
‘ 44 4 4 ‘ Sa 4 4 
+ + + + + 
a 4 4 4 ‘ 4 ‘4 4 5 A 4 
+ + + + + 
4 x 
> > > > > 
Y 44 4 * 
‘ 
+ + + + + 
r 44 4 + “ 
+ > + + + + + + 
\ r * T *« 
+ + + + + + 
4 “ ‘ 
+ + + + + > + + 
44 ‘4 ‘ 4 s 
+ + + > + + + + + 
Z 4 4 4 ‘ i < ] 
> > > > > > > > > 
4a 4 4° 9 
- > > > > > > +> 
‘ 4 4 ¢ 4 ‘ 4h 8 5 4 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + 
g a4 4 4 lala x Ff x 4 S 
+ + + + + + + + + 
x , 4 3 s * 4° - 4f AY 
+ + + + + + + + + - + 
z 4 
+ + + + + + + + + + + 
2 44 4 s4 le s 4 s 
+ + + + + + + + + + 
4 .) 4 * 4 » 
> > > > > > > > > > 
\f 5 4 4 44 | sf 
> > > > > > > > 
‘ ‘ 444 4 f 5 , 
> > > > > > > > > + 
4s 
" 
+ + + + + + + + - + + 
+ + + + + + + + + + + 
g 4 * ad * as 4 x § x!) * 
+ + > > + + + > + > > +> + 
\ 4 } 4 x x ¢ 40) ¢ 
> > > > > > > > > > > +> 
4 4 444 ‘ 


Bahu 


s 
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Inhabitants of the Capitals of the Union Republics Who Named the Language of [heir Nationality as Their Native 
_ Language. (According to Data 


of the 1989 Census) (Continued) 


Nloscow } Kiev Viinsh lashhent Nima Ala I bales: Baku 
Peoples lotal % lotal *. lotal *e lotal %» lotal *» lotal *» lotal 
| 
> > > > > ‘ > ,> 
Kaubard * i Ay s a | 4 ; 
> > > . . ,. ; > 
Kasakt ( t fs 4 4 ‘ i ‘ ; | 
> > > > ‘ 
Kaliiyk 4 o4 4) ) ; 44 
> > > + . > . . 
Kara t } 
, > + + ‘ ‘ , 
Karakalpak 53 i j ‘ i ‘ ; j 
+> > + ‘ > . ‘ ‘ 
Kata 5 3 4 ‘ 4 
4 rt ‘ ; ‘ 
Kau i ae ; ‘4 4 j i 
+ > > , + 
k 133 
> > , + . 
k gt ‘ ‘ aK x +3 s * ‘ i i4 A 
+ > > ? 
! ] ; 4 i4 . 
+ + ; 
K 3 sie ‘4 ; 4 j | 
> > + ‘ > . ,. + + 
Kor | ‘AY 
1k‘ 
, > > . + . ; +. . 
Korea 44 x » ‘ ] my {> s * j j x is 
+ > ;- ‘ + + , > + 
Korvak 4 5 
> > + ‘ + > + 7 
Arye Nak * 
+ + + ; ‘ ‘ ‘ + ‘ ‘ 
( uba 4 'y Ti ‘ | ; ; sf x4 ; 
> > + . + > . + 
kK " L ju4 ft ¥ y ‘A } ‘\* j we te 
+ > > . + + > , + 
Kurds i ) ¢ i j 4 4 
+ > + 7 + + + . + 
I ak ‘v ‘ 4 ss ; ) f fyt 444 ‘ ‘ 
+ 7 + + + + + . + 
Lal i + ’s ‘4 ‘| ) } ve j x 
+ + ‘ ; ‘ ; + + 
Levgi 4s ay } 4A 9 hd j . / . j 
+ + + + + + + + + ‘ 
I 
, + > + + + + . + 
| janta 414 aL +§ 3 sis 4) x j * } ts 14 
+ > + + + +> + + + . 
Mans j lh 
+ + > + + . + + 7 + 
Mar WW4 Ss 64 WwW 4’ } ik j ' j tJ 
> > + + > > + +. 7 + 
Molda i 1 1 h¢ f y x) S76 43 i oy j f tr 
(Mold t 
+ > + + + + + + + + 
Mi J { ty SYA ‘4 | | ; M 4 j » j — 
+ + 7 + + + + + + . 
Nana ; s j “se 
+ + + + + + + ‘ + 
Pp { ‘ 4’ an) iy x4 k : : 
India and hy 
Pak if 
a - + + + . + 
Neanasar 
+ + + 7 + + + + + + 
\ g la 
+ + + + + + + + + + 
Gserma 1 348 QD § 14) RO s( x i4 } ) j i ‘4 
+ + - + + + + + + + 
Nenet s »>® ) 11 8 ) 4 4 
+ + + } + ¢ } + + 
Nivkt 667 | 
+ + + + + + + + + + 
Nogay 4 | JO0 } ‘ ; j 4 3 ; 
+ + + + + + + + + + 
OorOkS | 
+ + + + ; + ; + + 7 
Ooroch 1OoO0 } 4° 9 pin 
+ + + } ; + + + + + 
Ossetians +4940) 54 | 4 | 441) g? 4/ &%} Sy § z 5) w KE SAY 164 
4 + + + + + + + + + 
Iranians 47 Ws kK | 45 KA) w() f 4 +23 ‘ j f is 
(Persians) | 
| 
+ + + + + + + + + + 
Poles | 363 00 9M) KY QU) } 4¢ ( lf 6Y 1X S4 | y 
+ + + + + + + + + + 
Romanians | 2s 4% Q7 40) | 5 1s YK ¢ 1 3 tx 
+ + + + + + + + + 
Russians '§ YY LOO0O YI KIY | YU yb1 9) d® HYYVOTIS hod Abi) M93 mag | Aw Y Qe % A1¢ 
+ + + + + + 4 + + + 
Rutuls 3 y 3 5 4] ? LOW \¢ 1 i 1) y) h4 3 \ 
+ + 4 + + + + + + + 
Saan | | SO 1 Y 
(Lapps) 
+ + + 4 ‘ + 4 + 4 + 
Selkup | sou aT 22 3 ' 
+ + 4 4 + + + . + + 
Serbs 16] 716 | »§ wy , +4 ay j \¢ | 
} 1 it i i i i i st 
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Inhabitants of the Capitals of the Union Republics Who Named the Language of Their Nationality as Their Native 
Language. (According to Data of the 1989 Census) (Continued) 
































































































































| Mewoe Rs | Miash Tashbeat __ Alma-Ata Tiltisi Bake 
Peepers Total s te | } letal | s Total | * {—tew | o% Total % Tetal % 
Slovaks 4 "SH iv wv y { ‘wa Ww t RY ; = —_ 19 9) ' $00 
| ahasaran | ) 8 | ? + "4 1% 19 ‘I __ 749 j 20 625 4 $7. 201 69 3 
Tayrks | 0s | "7 } 44 9 135 628 11024 46 7 02 | 90 § WI R14 158 831 
Talysh | TD | 5&8 { } ‘ 4.9 } 1] soo +~ -—|j - 1 100.0 135 67.2 
Tatars | 979 | Hit J 11° | Le 656 ‘4 9 145 | - 748 ; 18.490 | 678 691 $20 9.217 66.3 
( mean ee oy | Md iy] 43s | Hhers | RR T wa 8 | Tt ») 148 635 
Tatars j 
t t t | t t + ——- 7 
Tats 4 | 444 4 ‘4 % | 400 t ‘4 400 10 99 9 60.0 4.090 51.4 
an 
| ofalars i | a0 | - -_ — — = — — 
+ } + + 4 4 —_ 4 
Tusimians i¥ 67 4 | ’ | 409 | | 5 | 444 | x SAY | ww —_ _ 
t + ————— - 
lurks | ‘A 4\ 4 | it Ss § { ' | 14 671 | 09 t 77 &) 3 aa | 677 133 $7.7 
4 : Bind Bn -ddind 
Turkmen 15s | | Dat io | wh RI ad | 93 wf 739} _77 Rv? 116 44 
t dy i¢ 61 | 4 | aO0 | ) | soo | 100 1 sao 123 464 
+ + + COCO 
( dmurts | rove | 444 | ” | 70 | 4 | 146 245 | 471 { iv | 428 6 1 16 291 
t deges { 5 hh | | | - t mt oo = _— —_ = 
tT t —— 
1 Salient | 699 | roa | 1280 | 10 428 s79 | Rag 9 98 0 Vsin | 703 298 8 440 80.1 
\ ighur Wy | fh) 3 | ws | 47) | ’ soo [ 197) 21 | +7 605 | 920 12 R57 —_ _ 
+ 4 + 2 ee 
| krarmeans 95 'A4 ix } 487914 > | Iner4 | 6 | S$ 904 | ait 17 999 i Wo 6 84) 426 V74S 56.3 
+ 4 i + 4 : ss — 
lich ; wo \ in | " | TL LA | | ; i | 50.0 + a -_ = -_ 
+ + + + - = a 
Finns 154 133 1s iv yy yay | 18 wo a0 $43 i 478 ) Ws 
+ + + + + + ¢ + +- — —__— ot ae a 
French 5 1 if ’ + | san) + | 4>9 ® | 800 6 27.3 5 625 
+ + + + 4 + + + - + ———~ Tt hee a GEES 
hk hakass xx s ? | is 6 | 4 | a) 669 4 4 j 99) cal = 4 94 
+ + + + + —_ — a 
Ahalka A | y> 3 72 v4 x | moo 1s oP a ' 4 | A & moo } 100.0 
Mongols | | L 

“ + + + + + + + + - — — —t— 

Khant ' ‘14 | | ) | “0 { -| on 4 _ —_ om _ 
+ + + + + . - ~ 

or ‘ $4 6 Ti "ay 1 | ae : + | 600 1 40 = = 2 40.0 
Khorvat | ‘ | } 4 4 + 4 t t . a ae _= $$ -—_— 

T sakhurs ¢ 6h > x | wie | TD | 10 | oe — — 6) 646 
+ + + + + — ———__——++—_—_ 

Gypsies 685 stk 143 ? | bar? | R27 | 628 | RI? | Te | a7? 27 540 21 56.8 
? + + T + t 4 t - —+-- --—- —--—~+-- - 

( herkess 15 Sa 4 | 10) | iS) | . | 0 | 48 8 4 18 441 9 281 19 §i4 
+ + a 

( rechs 40) 67 4 1% 4! | 1n9 i! | 244 7) ane 4 4 66 4 400 
+ + + + + + —— —E 

Chechen LAS 4 | sy 3 6 | 94 | 164 | 641 T 7 | RS 8 thi 71 115 728 
+ + + + + t 7 . - a Es 

( huvans fh 7 t | T _ T = T ens — —_ 
+ + + + + + + + 4 = Gee 

( huvash 1) 454 74 | »y a) | 79 Mw | 166 | s> 1 } as | 443 | 41 J 446 = 94 1 414 
+ + + + + + 7 —$—$—$—$—— — —— —_—_ = —EEE 

Chukchs x 46 7 133 ? hh 7 = _ = 

cee 3 cre as ttt ot ot tt 
Shors ) ik S | LIA w) $>6 | Q ! ws —_ — 

+ + + + + + + — = 4 +} -— p—-—- —— - . re" 
Evenk | 4 | | | | 607 | ) | 400 —_ _ | 100.0 
+ + + + + + + + — eS oe + 
Even | $0.0 | +33 1 | wy ‘| soo _ = a — 
+ } + + 4 rt } 4 + a a Ta — 
Entsy > | so0 | = 7 ~ — -—_ 
+ + + + + + + + 4 _ — ——_4— 
Eskimoes 4 BO 0 \ | - = _ _ —_ 
+ + + + + + > + ~-- —_—— —_-—__-_+ — 
Estonians 683 8 "9 y) 3 ; 10 4) 3 | RR | 4 | wi t 65 RS 4s? 
+ > + > + > +> > > +. ———4+—— — $$$ $$ 
Yu hir . | = _ 
hagn + + + + + > + + +> + + _ + - — 4+— _ ———EEe 
Y akuls 4ne | ¢ | x 4) 4 67 8 ai $7) 4 714 i. soo 
+ > + + + + + + > + ++ —> _ ~+—_—__—_ - —— 
Japanes« te | soo | LD 3 wy - | - 

: + . > r + , + oa + > + + = a — 
(ther KYY 44 ’ 4h ¢ A494 A949 1? | gO rik | wag — | 
Nationalities ! | 

+ + + + + + + + + + +— +—— + : 4 ao 
Nationality 7 - | = —_ 
ndicated | 


————— ————>—__—_—___+-_ -————— 
Tota § 4! RAYA +i sj ra cmt "* x } id) Sf L ¢ 4 }.854 ROY | wry p.023 4 | 416 }.t 34.435 | 91 3 Tose SR] | 91 3 
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Such Many-Sided Capitals....|Continued] 





Inhabitants of the Capitals of the Union Republics Who Named the Language of Their Nationality as Their Native 
















































































































































































—__Vilpies _Kishiac’ Riga F }- Kenan 

Peoples Total Se __| Total ba] Total Se Total % Total % Total | % | Total % Total % 
Abazins |_| 100.0 1 | 100.0 8 | 727 2 | 1000 = 2/| 667 2/1 0 1 | 200 
Abkhaz 2 20.0 14 3 19 3 $0.0 13. 50.0 34 97.1 7 467 10 769 
Avar 8 | 800 27 | 574 is | $29 45 | $49 68 | 773 7 | 1000 m1 | $73 29 144 
Austrians - _ = = | $0.0 2 | 66.7 = = 3_| 100.0 l 100.0 — = 
Agul —_ 1 | 333 1 | 1000 2 | 667 20 | 1000 3 | 1000 1 | 1000 - = 
Adygey 3 | 1000 i | $79 8 | $00 23 | 742 17 | 895 i | $79 8} 727 9 | 900 
Azerbayani 292 | 72.5 $29 | 690 | 1,067 | 73.4] 1,743 | 80.9 | 1,202 | 698 797 | 90.7 | 6825 | 690 $48 72.3 
Albanians _ — 18 38.3 I 33.3 — —_ 7 77.8 2 $0.0 _ _ —_ — 
Aleuts os a — = —_ _ — — — _ _ = _ —_ — —_— 
Altay 1 | 100.0 8.3 6 | 75.0 3 | 714 14 | 452 = 1 | 1000 ? 87.5 
Americans _ _ | 25.0 — _ — ~ I 33.3 —_ — _ _ — —_ 
English ~~ 1 | 250 1 | 25.0 a i 1 | 100.0 1 | 100.0 — 1 ~ = 
Arabs 4 | $71 16 | 100.0 12 | 206 27 | 75.0 4} 3 51 | 100.0 1 | $00 8 | 800 
Armenians 388 | 55.5 $16 | 446 | 1.077 | $22 679 | $5.7 | 2.281 | 60.01)82.153 | 996 / 11.261 | 618 487 $0.1 
Assynans _ _ | 20.0 2 22.2 9 $6.2 7 28.0 262 $3.3 2 20.0 — _— 
Afghans 12 | 100.0 4} 500 6 | 75.0 200 | $9.7 7 | 1000 is | 88.2 ~ o 
Balkars 1 | 100.0 § 25 10 | 71.4 127 | $9.9 $ | $56 144 | 100.0 10 | 667 6 | 1000 
Bashkirs 56 | 629 62 | 373 138 | 48.4 369 | $43 | 1.488 | 629 $2 | 897 326 | 578 83 | 464 
Belorussians | 11.295 | 373 | 2.019 | 330 |13.282 | 304 | 1.352 | 330 | 1,369 | 425 290 | 720] 819 | 393 | 3,924 31.4 
Beluch: a | = 5 | 385 1 | 100.0 $0.0 2] 200 om }] = 22 | 780 - a 
Bulgarians 39 476 4,132 47.1 83 33.5 70 32.7 244 36.6 27 65.9 91 59.1 40 31.5 
(Bolgar) 
Buryats 2} 333 is | 556 37 | $5.2 42 | 488 39 | 65.0 29 | 829 13 | 650 14 $1.9 
Hungarians 12 | 462 46 | 535 68 | 55.7 8 | 348 3} 273 1S | 65.2 1 | $0.0 $7 576 
Veps = 6 | 1000 3 | 600 = 1 | $00 = i i Wl 
Vietnamese 12 75.0 6 100.0 _ _ 1 33.3 3 100 — —_ 2 100.0 
Gagauz 4 | 667 | 3436 | $92 29 | 483 8 | $33 9] $00 4] $00 21 | 750 29 $2.7 
Dutch — i i « 1 | 200 4 19.0 2 | 1000 5 | 83.3 = >| 400 
Greeks 13} 184 2% | 118 2 | #144 181 38.3 3 | 22.2 $52 | $49 $6 | 339 20 | 230 
Georgians 163 | 620 248 | 516 | 482 | 566 218 | 60.2 299 | 483 $13 | 761 218 | 48.8 163 $3.4 
Dargins 9 | 750 9 | 900 17 | 60.7 604 | 95.3 164 | 84) 177 | 978 444] 813 24 | 1000 
Dolgan —— we 1 | 1000 1 | 1000 2] $0 3 | $00 1 | $0.0 1 | $00 — _ 
Dungans ~ oe _—) = -= 2.322 | 892 12 | 800 1 | 100.0 1 | 333 i - 
Jews 3.400 | 373 | 7.901 | 222 | 4.261 | 22.7 764 16.9 | 1.270 | 161 134 | 244 84 98 | 483 133 
Mountain is | 469 6 | 154 — 1 16 | $8.2 17 | 160 2 | 200 2 91 ? 200 
Jews 
Georgian = — — os = oo ! 25.0 — = — _ 5” 4% Ht 1 433 
Jews 
Central 8 | 667 a. am =e es 4s | 468 | 2.663 | 639 s | 385 6 | 375 _ pea 
Asian Jews 
Izhora { -| - wet Fe 1 | 333 a. en 16.7 2 | 1000 me eee 8 | 2nd 
Ingush 9 | 643 >| 46? 4| 364 318 | 835 22 | 688 3 | 1000 17 | 810 9] 88 
Spaniards =| | | 183 10 | 588 i] 324 | = -| — 10 | 1000 1 | soo >| 250 
lahans T 4] S00 1 | 143 2) 250 2 | 400 7) 467 9) $29 —~| — — — 
ltelmen | — _ — _— — — o _ — a 7 = os — — 1 _ 

+ —_}—_— 
Kabards 40 | 1000 12 | $45 21 | 600 | (667 67 | $93 4] 400 33 | 547 12 | 462 
Kazakhs | 268 | 881 | 201 | 640 32 | 673) 7.391 | B31 737 | 668 290 | 945 | 2.225 | 853 | 226 | 866 
Kalmyks 1 40 169 | 6 375 9 375 60 275 21 656 2 | 667 22 | 688 9 474 
Karaim + 19 | #773 T 2 133 _ —_ _ _ ~— —_ 3 100.0 | 100.0 _ — 
Karakalpaks T 33 | 892 19 | 864 i | 200 |) (S44 is | 484 | (969 ~| s2) —| — 
Karachay | 41 1000 13 | $00 8 | 615 | 208 | 696 s | 263 a{ 800; 4] 444 7 | 636 
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_——_——_—_- Language. (According to 9 (Continued) ee 
; | Vilnivws ohne Kishinev — ; Yerevan a _ Ashkhabad | - ian 
Peoples | Total * Total | % | Total | % + Total | _% : Total | % 
| 
Karelians y 9 1 2 667 — - ? i 22? 9§ 16.0 
hdd. 24 + cannes + = 7 = | afl ‘ «i 
Ket + —= — __——_4-_——__4—_ + = + = = — 
Kirghiz | 135. 560 979 857 g79 | 25 | 7hI | ish | 908 | 8 731 
_ 5, , . | —_ 
Chinese a 3 0 _ 11.6 | ‘ __&S 353 9 | 0 | 4 woot . \¢ + | — 
Komi }_ 14) _ 9) __t? _ 260 | | 407) ~~ S3 56.4 jes St 833) 13 } 461 4 om 41.0 
Komi _ | ? \4 452 8 444 = >| 66 | 5 | 63 
Permyaks t — 4 — _ ; L | a a ; _j oe | : 4 - 
Koreans §.299 §32 3.563 $40 | | 61) | Wo | 2 i$ $6 
p sntnatnnt aeneenasen + = ASS +— a T —. — . = nemnuniintsl 
Koryak_ 4 1 33.3 — — | — | J! 1000 | — | — 
Krymchaks | $0.0 10 | 769 L 1000 | ener “4 cee Saeco 
Cubans _ —+ =- = l ———— _ + _ 1 7 100.0 + ee _ 
Kumyk 22 66.7 a 68 5 i; | 1000 | 44 86 3 13 | 722 
ertetete! hn ae ——_—— st —t — + - + - t ne 
Kurds 2 40 741 17 $0.0 4.818 742 | 61k | §§2 2? $0.0 
- —— +- -—~ T _—__—__}__—- ——__—_—_—_—_+—_— —_—_- -— 4 ~ ha a T - t _- ——— 
Lak | L 12 129 816 643 845 | 4 100.0 718 76 § | » 76 § 
a = - - —_ — _ = = - - 7 — See ae — — —E ee . . —_ _ ocmiimeten nd 
Latvians 18.330 959 60 441 58 453 10 R24 106 S86 | 590 $7) 
- - _ = + —— — a —T —_—_—— —-- — ——— - - T - — — 
Lezgins - | — 182 70.3 | __ 84 | _ 613 _ 24 t RD * 625 + 741 72 { m3 
Livs - $16 = - \ $0.0 = _ [ _ _ | 7 | 
_ —_————— +— - —— — Ka ——— > —$__—_——-+>— ——$— —— — _ _— —_—— —_—— - 
é 7 §77 09 955 | ( 533 | 673 | $4 
Lithuanians p87.782 | 987 | 12 616 | 16 | $77 | 106 | 486 | wow | 9s | 0 | 333 | 97) | _ 40 
Mans: ' - - L- — + 100.0 — — 2 + 16 | 100.0 } | | Ooo | —_ | — 
_ _ — - —_ _ — — - ——— a ae ——E a ——— ——— ——EEE _ _ — - - = —_——————— 
Mari | 27 r 474 1 56 487 107 J 515 7§ $0 0 14 | 726 14 + 778 } 26 + 4K OK | 67 | 4&2 
Moldavians T 296 | 755 fas —T 879 | 7§2 635 293 $2.1 | 342 68 o | 122 62.6 | 24) | 56 3 if x72 | SB 3 
' | | 
(Moldoven) | | { J + it | 
boven _ = + _ : a a Se 
Mordvinians | yt S58 | 86 3 >] 144 44.2 42) 37.5 1.352 449 26 t 679 t 329 | 4)? | 14? 4 402) 
pamietivalhtchtetints ann eens _ | phe Cina Tae Bide Retails _ | * 
Nanay [ — — | 2 66.7 | 100.0 l $0.0 — — [ _ —_ i 1 | 250 | 2 | 433 
_ —_—— _ —— ————— +—__—$—$—$—$<$ + —_—_———_——_ —_——— a ——-— ——_—_—_— - _ - t - - - — + — 
Peoples of — — | | 12.5 — — 7 70.0 3 25.0 | 43 | 100.0 | 2 667 | = 
India and | \ 
Pakistan | | | | 
—_—— _ ihe . | Ne ee En en as al ——4+— —_+—— ‘ —_ } . . j + . ——— 
Nganasa } — ~_ _ _ = _ _ _ _ _ a — = . } | 100.0 
os ganas an = +. oe + cienetaienamne a ee = - -_—— $$ —$—$—$—$—$—$—$— J ——————— SS eee —+——____—_ - } 2 + 4 — 
Negidals — — — — — — — _ — — _ — | - | — — 
——__—_—_—_——— | os — ee a ol - --- a ol -—- —- + + - - 4 —_ 
Germans 81 41.2 112 17.3 i 322 W6 §.672 431 7,048 §1.§ 60 476 18Y 254 | 14§ | 28.1 
——_—_—_——— + ——_——— _t— Ee ae. — eT —4}—_— ————— En Gell + — - — 
Nenets — _ — — 2 333 | 100.0 5 45§ _ — | 5 | Ry 3 | 200 
- —__—_+——— —}——_———- a a a a aa $$ —+——— = — + -— —— 
Nivkh | = ~ — _— a aa —_ — — — = _ | — | a = 
- es —- --- _—-_-—4——_-- _—_—4—— —_+—_—— $$ —+-—_—— —_————_—_—_—4— — -—— — - t - + - — 
Nogay | 33.3 | §0.0 6 66.7 10 66.7 10 833 2 100.0 7 418 2 | 66? 
-- - —~---——-- --}>— ——+ ee a en i — $$ $$—$—— 4 - | —— 
Oroks — — — _ —— — _— = _ — —_ —_ = | _ : _ 
i a Ee Ge Cll + + —_+—-- —_+_—_—— —_——— ——4__—_—_—_—_+——_— - + - + - 
Oroch — — — — — — — — — — — — . — 
—— _ 4 —_—— 4 i C*SSC*“# — ———______+—_———— t - | - +} —_——— 
Ossetians 4) 494 96 451 163 49 | 135 $1.9 4.519 742 168 R75 546 671 42 40.0 
——_——— a a ———$—$— $$ —$—$——— $$$ —_——— - —— + +——_——— 
Iranians | 20.0 | 20.0 19 32.8 102 36.6 4 80.0 246 442 | _ _ 
(Persians) 
-—-- a ~ —f——_} —__—__—_—_4+—_—_—__— + a= | - | - ———+—_—___—— 
Poles 90,744 838 106 10.2 4,432 266 S| 10.5 $2 139 57 38 3 42 169 271 219 
a SSS —— ao a ———_T ~ —>-——- +———_ — 
Romanians 2 25.0 326 38.0 31 443 2 15.4 12 §7 | 10 5$6 129.450 | 100.0 [195,874 99 3 
- a EE +—_______—_+4— —_-4-__—_—— ———_—_—— —_-—— - +> + —___—-— 
Russians r 681 98.3 173.571 994 oda 99 4 240.624 99.9 194,260 999 | 21.302 979 129.450 100.0 95.874 993 
-_—_-—--—_—_——— et $F —- —-4 a — - -~— ~ +—_-———— 
Rutuls 7 2 100.0 } 50.0 — a | 50.0 2 100.0 7 L 70.0 | 100.0 | 
———$—$$______—— —__—_— —+-—- a Tn ne ol + ——_—_—_+-— Qa - — + _ — 
Saam — — — — — — — — —_ — — - - _ — 
(Lapps) 
ia ——__—__—_+—_——— $$$ > $$ + ——— ——_+——— { -— | 4 ~ 
Selkup — -_ 1 100.0 _ — sin _ oe _ = _ _ 
—_—_—-—_—— — $$$} me Ree See oe —+4+—___-—— —_4+—-__———- SS SS | + 
Serbs | 5 455 6 25.0 h 353 - _ = sin 4 $71 - _~ | | 10 
———_—____—_——- —— -—— —— EES Tn —_— eh 4—___- t + -—4--__-—— 
Slovaks 3 60.0 $0.0 5 417 29 60.4 — — — — | $0.0 = = 
—_————$$——_—_——— —--— —-—- _—$____—____—+— 4 a en cl ——————— —_4—_- —_—_-- 1 - 4 4 
Tabasaran 3 100.0 5 100.0 | 433 6 100.0 10 100.0 3 78.0 W 736 5 714 
————$—$ a Se ands $$$} > _,—— + 4 - + $$$ $$$ $$ 
Tajiks 273 94 | 135 767 162 77.1 $72 80.8 219.413 968 75 i 96.2 277 77.2 % 66.7 
—_————$——— | —_——_- bide An Comin ee Ce  , +—_—__ -—— -_—_—_——_--—— —_——— a 
Talysh | _ — _ — 2 66.7 — —_— | 33.3 $0.0 ~ — 
Tatars a3 | 328 | 450 | 404 | 1.194 46.7 | 11.785 701 117.736 | 723 60.8 | 1.124 56 9 
—————— ——————— —— =e ———$—$—$—$———————— —————$_—_—— 
Crimean 4 | $7. | Tr 47.8 17 85.0 134 78.8 $27 87.0 80.0 20.0 
Tatars | i - 
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Inhabitants of the Capitals of the Union Republics Who Named the Language of Their Nationality as Their Native 


a 


Language. (According to Data of the 1989 Census) (Continued) — 


Vilnies hishiney | Riga | Frunze Dushanbe Yerevan Ashbhabad Tallinn 
7 a rT Y TY . 7 T 
Peoples lotal » Total » Total % Total » | otal % Total y I otal % 1 otal * 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Tats | 44 A) 444 hoo vi 14 ; 33 > | 400 i ol] 
+ > + > + + + + + + + + > + + 
I alars 1hooo 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Tusinians D, 400 iY) VO | 1s "AY 4 so0 } hwo ] hoo | soo 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Turks 4 s ks ’ $18 ’ si 1y 1S 8 sy si 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Turkn s AY y 44 ss we i AS 4 $4 ¢ j ARY FYVSTss +t 3 Kf 
7 + + + + + + + + + + + > + + 
l dy " 1} +4 R | l¢ 1s 454 
+ + + + + + + + + + +> + + + + 
| dmurts 4 4 ty 41) 3 4 ; i S4 43 if 4u * . $0 7 46 Sak 480 
+ + + + +> + +> + + + + + + + + 
\ degey | hoo 
+ + + + +> + + + + + + + + + + 
L rbeks Ks 13 ; } x3 be K 4S) & $¢ Sx 3 K4 >? ) 606 6a 3 +? 
+ > + + + > + > + + + + + 
Uighur > A , 4§ S 455 YRY 91 § 104 } (")? 458 “ 
+ + + > + + > > + + - + > + + 
l kraimians s 433 ta 406 4045 19 368 444 [0 464 WY (9 S84 48 | +§ 6.8 4 390 40 | 9 S8D 4) 9% 
+ + + + + + + - + + 
Lich § 1iM 1000 
+ + + + +> + + + + + + + + + + 
Finns 5) Wie ) 4¢ 3 43 x | x 6 4 w4 | 443 am) wo 
+ > + + + > + + + + + + + + + 
French 78 p he | if } sO } | SU 
+ + + + +> + + + + + + + + + + 
Khakass 4 3§ ¢ 46> 1d Hi4 3 64 } 600 y St b) 4585 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Khalka 1 4 Ow) 
Mongols j 
+ + + + + + > + + + +> > + + + 
Khanty 2 Re 2 $0 433 } 1M 
> + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Khorvat 4 2 4i) 2 4 3 6) 0) | 1oOo0 2 66° 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
T sakhurs i 100.0 f 100.0 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
(avpsies 45 | Pn 4 hi) 7 RTY y 4 4 5 1s sk) 4 \¢ H9 ¢ 13 3) § 4 443 
+ + + + + + + + + + + > + + + 
( herkess 4 s7 } 433 m1 4? i is |s ) 4) RU uM tr ¢ | 14 
+ + + + + + + + + + + > + + + 
Czechs j 2s ¢ 19 3 19 $2 Ss } 158 ? 184 | 3 | 3 17 6 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
} 
C hecher 27 “ vi 469 4 hl & 46 4 Sk § 43 RHO 4yV sv ¢ | OSS 
+ + + + + + + a + + + + > + + 
(husans s 4 fala) | 1OO 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
( huvash x 49 bog i) 8 WwW 47 ¢ 14 WK $4 43 fal RS »,wW 4y9 43 SOK 
+ + + + + + + + +. + 7 + + + + 
C hukch 1iM Dy, tooo 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Shors ’ S \4 hs 6 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + 4 
Evenk Ht LOO | 1000) | 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Ever » he (\ s\ mw) 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Ents j 
+ + + + = + + > +> + + + + + + 
FE skimoes | 100.0 
+ + . + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Estonians 107 $3? ‘4 84 498 4)? $6 18 4 74 5 20.8 re 22 p23.074 Y8 2 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Yukaghir | 100 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Y akuls 4 x i468 $s 60 4 } 48 | 17 436 5 833 12 | 632 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Japanes 10M _ 
+ + + + + + + + . + + + + + + 
Other } 27.3 13) 94 2 66 7 148 
Nation 
alities | 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Nation 
| 
ality not 
indicated 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Tota! KIX 464 RY GQ B20412 "RA ROL OSS RR OS4Y 0 Ow) § $0264 RY SIJ1S.776 yy | 63.422 910 40 209 9IY 
i re he + in i = at yf ‘= ’ 





USSR Law on Freedom of Conscience, Religious 
Organizations Amended 

YIUNIS714 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 17 Jun 91 
Union Edition p 2 


[Law of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: “On 
Changes in. and Additions to, the USSR Law ‘On 
Freedom of Conscience and Religious Organizations] 


[Text] The USSR Supreme Soviet resolves: 


In Article 14 of the USSR Law of | October 1990 “On 
Freedom of Conscience and Religious Organizations” 
(VEDOMOSTY SYEZDA NARODNYKH DEPU- 
TATOV SSSR | VERKHOVNOGQO SOVETA SSSR. 
1990. No. 41. p. 813): 


—in part one, to replace the words “to the executive 
committee of the rayon (city) soviet of people's depu- 
ties” and “Executive Committee.” respectively, with 
the words “for registration in the organs of justice of 
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the executive and administrative organ of the local 
soviet of people's deputies, or—in republics not 
divided into oblasts—in the Ministry of Justice” and 
“Organ of Justice,” 


—in part two, replace the words “executive committee 
of the local soviet of people’s deputies” with words 
“organ of justice,” 


—in part three, to replace the words “executive com- 
mittee of the rayon (city) soviet of people's deputies” 
and “Executive Committee,” respectively, with the 
words “organ of justice of the executive and adminis- 
trative organ of the local soviet of people's deputies, 
or—in republics not divided into oblasts—in the Min- 
istry of Justice” and “Organ of Justice.” 


—to add, after part three, a new part with the following 
content: 


“Religious associations that consist of religious organi- 
zations operating on the territory of two or more Union 
republics have a right to present their Rules (charter) for 
registration in the USSR Ministry of Justice, which in 
such cases considers it and makes a decision within one 
month.” 


—consider part four of the article as part five, and add 
the words “operating on their territory” to it. 

M. Gorbachev, president. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Moscow, the Kremlin, 4 June 1991. 


Growth, Listing of Ukrainian Religious 
Associations 


YIPSO217A Kiev MOLOD UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
6 Apr Yl p? 


[Text] 





Religious Congregations in the Ukrainian SSR 


























Name of Group No. of Registered Religious Organiza- 
tions as of | Jan 91 

ee 
Ukraiman Orthodox Church 5.301 
Ukrainian Autocephalous Orthodox —_ 811 
Church 
ona + ini nsuimsaiade-irneae 
Ukrainian Greek-Catholic Church 1.912 
Roman Catholic Church —_ ay 3 
a nis error en ne 
Armenian Church 3 
Lutheran Church - 2 
ee 
Methodist Church ! 
Reform ( hurch _ On 90 _ : 
Old Believers : _ a 7 $7 

adidas rommeiohsientinsnddieeersrsnornetante a 
Muslims 14 

—_ en —E ee 
Jews 3 
eee a 
Evangelical Christians ! 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists 1.059 
Pentecostals Oo 45 3 - 
a ee — ESS 

Seventh Day Adventists 210 
Seventh Day Christians 2 
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Molokans s 
Krishnas : - 4 


Apocalyptic ( hurch 

Church of the Whole Gospel 
( harismati Church a 
Reform Adventists. _ 


Jehovah's Witnesses 


bp 4 dd dg 








Religious Organizations in the Ukrainian SSR by Oblast 
_ (Comparative Data) As of 1 Jan 1991 


ee <—_ae es 
Oblast | 1988 | 1991 ] Change from 
| 1988 to 1991 
— —— — ——_____+}. ae 
Vinnitsa T 409 | 601 T +192 
Volyn 67 49) | +725 
anne | 4 a 
Dnipropetrovsk 66 | 118 52 
Donetsk t 171 | 4 6? 
Zhitomir T 26 T ar 1 +135 
Transcarpathian T 606 | R09 T +203 
———— a —_ - - ’ - + - 
Zaporozhe T 48 KX +40 
SS eee : } 
Ivano-Frankovsk + 447 | 64§ 298 
a = - —— + - 
Kies | 193 295 T +102 
City of Kies | 19 | WwW ” 
+ + - 
Kirovograd 78 114 +36 
ee 7 } ; 
Crimean | Ww j RO T +47 
Lugansk RY | 130 +4) 
Lvov T 645 } 1.833 | +1188 
a é } 4 
Nikolayey | 67 | 6 9 
Odessa 7 T 178 a 193 I +1tS 
= os ; : = § 
Poltava T ‘4 | 109 | +35 
+— + + 
Rovno 420 618 +} 9X8 
a 7 . a + 
Sumy 143 t 183 40) 
! ' | 4 
Ternopol $43 if 1.080 +§47 
; — —T 
Kharkoy | 112 | 145 T 3 
- + —- + + 
Kherson 58 | RS | 27 
————— — + - 
Khmelnitskiy 2%? t $46 114 
Cherkassy 7 148 | 239 +9] 
. + 
Chernigov | 148 | 37 +89 
Chernovtsy i: The | $19 | +156 
Total T 5689 | 9.994 +4164 
~ t | a 
| | 
| 
| | | growth) 





Cabinet Increases Student Grants 


YIUS05244 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 
23 May 91 Union Edition p 2 


[Unattributed article: “On the Monetary Support of 
Student Youth” ] 


[Text] In recent days, the USSR Cabinet of Ministers 
considered a number of questions on further increase in 
student youth’s social guarantees, and passed the 
decrees: “On the Stipendiary Support of Certain Cate- 
gories of Student Youth” and “On Additional Measures 
for the Monetary Support of Student Youth in Connec- 
tion With the Reform of Retail Prices.” 
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The USSR State Committee for Public Education's 
recommendations on increasing the amounts of the 
Stipends in higher educational institutions and their 
fixing at the rates of 150 rubles [R] per month for 
satisfactory students, R170 per month for those having 
only good or only good and excellent grades, and R190 
per month for those with only excellent grades are 
adopted. 


The current amounts of the stipends for foreign citizens 
Studying in Our country are increased to R40 to R60 per 
month, depending on the type of educational institution. 


The stipend is set at the rate of R210 per month for 
Hero-of-the-Soviet- Union and Hero-of-Socialist-Labor 
Students of higher or pupils of secondary specialized 
educational institutions studying with job separation. 


The following increased commemorative scholarship 
rates are established: the imeni [commemorative of] V_I. 
Lenin and imeni Karl Marx scholarships for undergrad- 
uate Students of higher educational institutions—R 210 
per month—and for graduate students of higher educa- 
tional institutions and scientific research establish- 
ments—R260 per month: 


the imeni Outstanding Figures of Science, Tech- 
nology. and Culture scholarship instituted by USSR 
Government decrees for undergraduate students of 
higher educational institutions—R200 per month; 


the imen: V.I. Lenin scholarship for pupils of sec- 
ondary specialized educational institutions—R180 per 
month. 


The compensation payments in connection with the 
increase in retail prices are extended to pupils of general 
education day schools older than age 18. An allowance in 
the amount of R50 per month 1s established, using the 
educational institution's funds, for the students of higher 
and pupils of secondary specialized educational institu- 
tions who are on academic vacation on the basis of 
medical certifications. 


Provision 1s made for additional measures to improve 
Student youth's nutritional and monetary support: for 
example: 


a threefold increase in the monetary outlay norms 
for food in the boarding schools and other educational 
institutions under Union management: 


the allocation of funds to the Union ministries and 
departments having educational institutions to compen- 
sate the rise in the cost of food in 1991, considering it to 
be RI per person per day during the academic year; 


the retention of the current reduced transit fares for 
Student and pupil youth during 1991. It is recommended 
that the republic governments and local Soviets of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies pass coordinated decrees on reducing the 
cost of transit to the level of the fares in effect before 2 
April 1991 with respect to the children’s organized 
departure on vacation. 
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The rectors of higher and directors of secondary special- 
ized educational institutions are authorized to direct up 
to | percent of the stipendiary fund into providing 
monetary support to student youth. It 1s recommended 
that the republic governments and the ispolkoms [exec- 
utive committees] of local Soviets of People’s Deputies 
pass similar decrees for the educational institutions 
financed from republic and local budgets. 


Per diems in the amount of R4 for each day are paid to 
the students of higher and pupils of secondary special- 
ized educational institutions during the period of their 
undergoing production and training practice. 


Certain other measures are Outlined in the decree [sic] as 
well. 


Branch of Maryland University Opens In Irkutsk 
YIU S0S64.4 Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRADA 
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[Article by N. Savelyev: “An American Degree for Rus- 
sian Brains: Maryland University Branch Opens in 
Irkutsk*’] 


[Text] Irkutsk—Would that I were 17 again! | would 
certainly enroll in the Russian-American department of 
management. For the first time in the Soviets’ history. a 
department for training international-class management 
specialists is opening. And it 1s being opened not some- 
where across the sea, but a 20-minute walk from the 
KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA bureau. What it took 
Irkutsk University and the province leadership to do this 
is something I'll get into a little later. But right now, let 
me talk about the charms. Fifty lucky people will be 
enrolled in the first-year class. For the first two years 
they will study under a Soviet curriculum: English lan- 
guage. information science. sociology. social psychology. 
In their third and fourth years, American professors will 
take over those students who speak fluent English. Eco- 
nomic principles. business statistics, business. finance, 
international marketing—this 1s an incomplete list of the 
disciplines on the curriculum. The graduates will receive 
a bachelor’s degree and diploma from Maryland U niver- 
sity. In addition, they will also get a Soviet degree in 
“systems analysis and management.” 


The university will charge tuition. And on the average. 
an American degree costs between $8,000 and $10,000. 
And a no less important detail: A negligent student 
expelled for laziness, cutting classes, and so on will be 
required to refund the cost of his instruction. So there! 


The idea of establishing the joint department was up in 
the air. As things stand. the forest. furs, and oil of Siberia 
are being traded for VCRs, Toyotas, and—forgive the 
naturalism—pants, both overalls and underwear. But all 
this can't go on indefinitely, for we're already scapping 
the bottom of the barrel. What comes next, when does 1t 
all end? A chance occurrence helped put the idea into 
effect. Two university administrators, one from the city 
of Irkutsk and one from the state of Maryland, met 
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somewhere in Japan. At the time, the American admin- 
istrator was visiting his university's branch in Japan. 


‘Why don’t you open such a branch in Irkutsk?” the 
Siberian suggested cautiously. 


‘No problem,” the American answered. 


But that “no problem” was there. Here it was a different 
story. Where would the foreign currency come from? 
Local enterprises resisted. Not a dollar. Much time was 
spent in an unsuccessful bid to persuade them. The 
province leadership got involved, sending out a touching 
bureaucratic letter and scraping up $50,000. Nozhikov, 
chairman of the province Soviet executive committee, 
finding himself on the same plane as Silayev, and little 
later in the state of Maryland, pulled the letter from his 
pocket at just the right time. Silayev dashed off a 
resolution, and Russia will fork out $300,000 to Irkutsk 
University. Take a dare, science! The money will be used 
to buy latest-generation computers, and invitations will 
be sent to decent professors with a reputation. Inciden- 
tally. the Americans have agreed to work for relatively 
unattractive rubles. 


But nevertheless, nevertheless. Doubts began creeping 
into my mind—after all, | was born and have lived in the 
Union for 30 odd years. 
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“Won't it turn out that university graduates with Amer- 
ican degrees will rush to go abroad, and our money will 
vanish?” I put this question to L.A. Platonov, first 
deputy chairman of the province Soviet executive com- 
mittee. 


“We're not afraid of that. Most will stay. But understand 
that we cannot do without our international-class spe- 
Cialists. Having dabblers in charge of things costs us 
much more. Here's just one example. Japan has a joint 
enterprise in Irkutsk province. Just who concluded the 
contract, some plotter or a dabbler, is not understood. 
But we are giving Japan 150,000 cubic meters of choice 
timber for a song. This is an example of how naivity 1s 
worse than stealing.” 


‘| have other doubt, Lev Anatolyevich. Won't it turn out 
that the university's graduates will pursue a policy that 
benefits not Siberia, but the US?” 


“We have long been a raw-materials appendage of the 
West. And we will remain so until we learn how to invest 
money and foreign currency in education and in educa- 
tion only, and not in nice clothes, VCRs, and trinkets. 
There is simply no other way. 


People in Irkutsk understand this, but what about the 
rest of the country? 
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